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‘THE LARGEST ELECTRIC POWER DAM IN THE WORLD, NOW BEING BUILT ACROSS THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AT THE NEW HOME OF THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
AT HAMILTON, ILLINOIS—DAM BEING OVER HALF MILE LONG. 


This view was taken April 4, 1912, from the outer edge of feet, according to the stage of water. The cities of Keokuk and 
the cofferdam, on the Iowa side, 1000 feet from the Iowa shore, Hamilton, on either side of the big river, have become centers of 
lookine across towards the Illinois shore. The city of Hamilton activity, and have a bright future. A view of the entire works, 
'Satthe extreme right. There are to be 119 arches, 82 0f which taken from the Iowa bluffs, will be published later in the American 
"OW show in the picture. The puwer-house, lock and dry dock Bee Journal. 

‘re now being built on the Iowa shore. The immense power will > This immense undertaking, which is to cost over $25,000,000, 
de generated by 30 turbines of 10,000 horse-power cach. The fall, was planned, and is now being carried out, by Hugh L. Cooper, 
taused by the Des Moines Rapids to be flooded, is from 20 to 36 probably the most capable hydraulic engineer living. 





‘ 





May, 1912. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
George W. York & Company, 
lst Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00 a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10: 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, * dec12” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, rorz. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
serd a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


Hamilton, Illinois 














Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 


3times14caline 9 timest1ica line 
6 12c 12 (1 yr.) 10¢ a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 
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(Organized 1870.) 


National Bee - Keepers’ 
Association 


OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association shall be to 
aid its members in the business of bee-keep- 
ing; to help in the sale of their honey and 
beeswax; and to promote the interests of 
bee-keepers in any other direction decided 
upon by the Board of Directors. 


Officers 
President—George W. York, Sandpoint, Ida. 
Vice-Pres.—Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ont. Can 
Secretary—E. B. Tyrrell, Detroit, Migh. 
Treasurer—N. E. France, Platteville, Wis. 


Directors 


I. D. Townsend, Chm., Remus. Mich. 
Wesley C. Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
Franklin Wilcox, Mauston, Wis. 

]. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vermont. 

J. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 


Annual Membership Dues $1.50, one- 
third (so cents) of which goes to the local 
branch where such branch is organized. 

Send Dues to the Secretary, E. B. Tyrrell. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


l.ook up your stock at once and send mea 
list of the supplies you need. I havea large 
stock todraw from to handle your orders 
for Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, etc.: 
standard goods with latest improvements 
fresh from the factory at factory schedule 
of prices. have a general line of Root’s 
Goods constantly on hand. My facilities 
for serving you are unequalled. 

Beeswax taken in exchange for supplies 
or cash. 


Italian Bees and Queens 

Be sure you have my to12z Catalog of Bees, 
Queens and Supplies. 5A3t 

EARL M. NICHOLS, Lyonsville, Mass. 











Queens That “Are better” Italians & Banats 


Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per doz.; two or more doz. in one order, $7.50 per doz. 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 


Breeder Queens, $3.00 each. 


Bees in to-fr. hive, $7.00, 
wanted. 


tained a Breeder Italian Queen. 


‘Your MONEY'S WORTH” is my motto. 


your trade. 


One-Frame Nuclei, with Untested Queen, $2.00 each; 2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr., $4.00. 

Add soc if Tested Queen is wanted; $2.00if Breeder Queen is 

For 10 or more Colonies or Nuclei, deduct 25c each. 

I have successfully shipped Bees and Queens from this place every month of the year. I 
started two colonies Jan. 25th on their voyage to Nutsusarida, Kobe, Japan. 


I have seven yards, and with several hundred nuclei I can serve many customers. 





Foreign trade add Sc each extra. 
%4-lb. Packages of Bees after May rst, $2.00. Select queen wanted and add to this. 
press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei. 


The ex- 


Full Colony of 


Each con- 


My Bee and Queen Exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in rot. 
Italians also were awarded First Prize at The Cotton Palace, in Waco, Tex. 

TERMS are Cash with order. 

National Bank or any business firm in Sabinal. 


I refer you to Sabinal 


I solicit 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Texas. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse _and_ filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 


OUR FREE CATALOG 


Will tell you all about our 


Best Bee-Keepers’ & Poultry Supplies 


Sold at lowest living prices. We handle the 
Best Sections in the World—the August Lotz 
Sections at Lotz prices. Three Carloads of 
Goods on hand with 2 more coming. 


Drop us a card and we can please you. 


state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. an LDER. Catalog Free. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill. 


Picase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE - KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE. 













HOWARD M. MELBEE 
HONEYVILLE, O. 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and so transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


Let Us Missouri You 


By proving that our Muth? Special and Ideal 
Metal - Covered Dovetailed Hives are better than 
any others on the market. 

There is Extra Money in Our Supplies. 

Send for Our Catalog. 

WE pay the highest Cash market price for Honey 
and Beeswax. 

THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 











“The Busy Bee Men’”’ 
51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Golden Italian Bees 


‘‘Buttercup Strain’’ 


Queens, Nuclei, and Full Colonies. 


Ihave kept and studied Bees for 50 
years. 
improvement of stock from the most 
noted breeders from Langstroth down 
to the present day. 


Have bought Queens for the 


My foundation stock (from which 


my improved “Buttercup ” strain was 
evolved) was originally from Alley and 
Pratt (Swarthmore). 

They are very gentle, very handsome, 
very hardy, and great hustlers. 
tered 75 colonies on the summer 
stands last winter—the hardest on 
record. 

Made more honey per colony last 
(very poor) season than ever before. 
Have no trace of disease. 


This season I shall propagate and 


offer for sale after June Ist as follows: 


Prices of Bees and Queens 


One Full Colony in1% story, 8-frame 


Hive, COMBICCE.. o0.c00ccccescccccces 10.00 


One Full Colony, 8 frames one story 


RE vist ccaaataiiareresncewekedaageas® 8.25 


Nucleus of Bees in Light-Shipping Cases 


After June Ist 


One-frame Nucleus and Untested 


CUCM, i inno 0 scdccncctcasencesestesse 


Two-frame Nucleus and Untested 


CE satiacl caneeuenatnnieaesaakinon 


Three-frame Nucleus and Untested 


CON: cnntneadeeeewed heesisabbeccns 


Colony or Nucleus with Tested 


COOGEE DIE WUMIDS i noes ckneseensccs 


Queens 
Selected Tested Queen ............. $2.50 
pe ON ors 1.50 
Vntented (MOC. i... sccccccccceccssce 1.00 


The colonies I offer consist of 8 


frames of bees, honey and brood, in 10- 
frame Langstroth body. 


They will be securely packed and 


sent by Express at purchaser’s expense. 


For larger quantities of Bees or 
Circular free. 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 


State Apiary Inspector, 


sA2t FACTORYVILLE, PA. 
Please mention Am. Bee Tournal when writing. 





FOR SALE 


Golden Untested Queens at 75 cents each; 


or $8.00 per doz. Tested Queens, $1.25 each. 
or six for $6,00. Select Tested, $2.00 each, or 


I win- 


six for $10.00. 


Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guar- 
» anteed. 4Atf 


Untested Italian Queen-Bees 





A 
ot 
oak 
¥ 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50 ; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 

GEORGE W. YorKE & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine’ They are good breeders, and the workers are 


showing up fine Iintroduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 
A. W. SWAN. 


Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. 

GzorGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has provena 


good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 

GEORGE W YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 


line. E. E. McCouM. 
Marion Co., Ill., July 13, 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





BEE-KEEPERS :— 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 





R. O. Cox, Box 8, Garland, Ala. 













NEW a 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 
_ Everything in Supplies. 
New Goods. Factory Prices. 
Save Freight & Express Charges 
‘ Cull & Williams Co. 
tt 


4 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—,... 





Have You Bees for Sale? 


Owing to winter losses there is a 


}Considk rable demand in the country 
‘or colonies of bees. 


Those having 
fes tor sale should write at once to 


~3 American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 


INOls. 





We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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When You Buy Lewis Beeware 
You Get 


° ° Which means that all Lewis Hives are made out of clear * 
Lewis Quality ’ 


white pine, and Lewis Sections made out of fine bright 
basswood. Material_in these goods is the best obtainable, selected by experts. 


° e.. The Lewis Factory is equipped with the latest 
Lewis Workmanship Bagh 
by experts. The Lewis head mechanic has 35 years of bee-supply experience ; 
the superintendent of bee-hive department 29 years; the superintendent of sec- 
tions 28 years. ‘These and many other skilled men have a hand in all the Lewis 


goods you buy. ; 
° © All Lewis Beeware is carefully and accurately packed — 
Lewis Packing a patent woven wood-and-wire package made only by the 


@ 

a 

% 
improved machinery, constantly watched over 

: 

: 
Lewis Company is employed largely in packing ; this makes the package light, @ 
compact and damage-proof. 

° ° Years ago all goods were shipped direct from the factory 
Lewis Service with attending high freight-rates and delays during the 
honey season ; now Lewis Beeware can be obtained almost at your own door. @ 
Over 30 Distributing Houses carrying Lewis Beeware by the carload, are dotted @ 
all over the United States and foreign countries. Write for the name of the 1 

2 


one nearest you. 


G. B. LEWIS C0.. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF BEEWARE 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
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‘If BEES could TALK 


lf BE 
THEY WOULD SAY: 


“GIVE US 3 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It’s Clean. It’s Pure. It’s Fragrant. 
It’s just like the Comb we make ourselves.’’ 
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If you are not using ‘‘ Dadant’s Foundation”’ drop us a card 
and we will give you prices, or tell you where you can get it 
near you— 
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C. P. DADANT, Editor. 
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Special Announcement 


Curcaco, Itx., April 1, 1912. 

We have this day transferred to Mr. 
C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, IIl., the 
American Bee Journal, including its 
mailing lists and good-will, and also 
the future business of George W. York 
& Co., with good-will. 

All arrearages due on subscriptions 
should be remitted to the American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. All amounts 
on advertising that have been billed up 
to April 1, 1912, are due and payable to 
George W. York, 117 N. Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Ill. All advertising that has 
not been billed up to that date will be 
payable to the American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, IIl. 

Any correspondence that is intended 
for George W. York should be ad- 
dressed to him fersonally, as above, till 
further notice. 


EDITORIAL 


Our Editorial Policy 


It is a pleasure for the writer to as- 
sume the control of a publication with 
which he has so long had friendly rela- 
tions. 

The American Bee Journal will aim 
to continue the independent course pur- 
sued by Mr. York. It will include cour- 
teous discussions of useful subjects, 
hints to beginners, answers to questions 
of daily importance on apiary incidents, 
description of new implements, anatom- 
ical and physiological researches on the 
honey-bee, treatment of bee-diseases 
and their eradication, honey markets 
and prices. With the help of able cor- 
respondents, there is enough in all these 
subjects to make interesting reading. 


As far as we know, every one of the 
former contributors will remain with 
us; and new ones will come. The kind 
replies already received from the few 
who have been informed of the change 
indicate that the o/d craft will have 
smooth sailing and will be in no danger 


Mr. York, of course, will always be 
interested in the success of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, with which he has 
been connected 28 years, and which he 
has edited and published for 20 years. 


We bespeak for Mr. Dadant the 
hearty support and co-operation of 
bee-keepers everywhere. He is abun- 
dantly able to produce a bee-publica- 
tion second to none, and doubtless will 
in a very short time make the old 
American Bee Journal better than it 
has ever been before. 


Thanking all who have co-operated 
in any way with us during the past 20 
years, and wishing all our friends and 
readers of the old American Bee Jour- 
nal a bright and happy future, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Georce W. YorK & Co. 


COMMENTS 











of icebergs. Dr. C.C. Miller remains as 
associate editor, and Miss Godfrey as 
head of the composing room. 

C. P. DAaDANT. 





Timely Hints for May 


This is the month for spraying fruit- 
trees. If you have neighbors who 
spray their trees while in bloom, you 
should urge them to desist and wait 
till the bloom has dropped. Not only 
would they destroy the bees, the best 
friends of fruit fertilization, but they 
also blight a part of the fruit by pois- 
oning the pollen. The proper time to 
spray is both before and after the 
period of blossoms. A number of 
States have passed laws upon this sub- 
ject, and more are needed. 


Colonies that are found queenless in 
May are worthless unless they are still 
quite strong in bees, and are given a 
a queen without much delay. It is at 
this time that queens reared in South- 


ern countries are most valuable to the 
Northern apiarist. However, little 
success is achieved in mailing queens 
before May 15th, owing to the irregu- 
larities of temperature. 


A swarm in May 
Is worth a load of hay— 


provided it is a bona-fide swarm, and 
not an absconding colony which has 
left its hive for want of food, or be- 
cause its quarters have been befouled 
by diarrhea during the cold days. 


Now is the time to overhaul all the 
empty combs in the apiary. Put into 
the wax-rendering boiler all drone- 
combs, or irregular combs. Melt up 
also all combs of colonies that have 
died of doubtful brood-diseases. 


According to nine-tenths of the bee- 
writers, two drones cost as much as 
three workers to rear,and eat more 
without ever producing anything. 
Therefore, it will well repay your time 
to remove all drone-comb. But be 
sure to replace it with worker-combs, 
as the bees would probably refill the 
same space with drone-comb again. 


Combs of colonies that have died in 
the early part of the winter, or during 
the coldest weather, have nothing to 
fear of the moth at present, as the eggs 
and larve of the moth which they 
might have contained are lifeless also. 
But colonies which have died late in 
the winter, or from spring dwindling, 
may yet contain some live worms or 
chrysalis. Brimstone burnt in a stone 
oriron vessel within a closed box or 
closed room will kill the moths. Bi- 
sulphide of carbon, or carbon tetra- 
chloride, poured on a rag and enclosed 
with the combs will have the same 
effect. 


This is the month when bees should 
breed plentifully, if you expect a June 
crop of honey. It takes not less than a 
month to make an active field-worker 
from the time the egg is laid. Worker- 
bees hatch in 21 days, but they after- 
wards remain in the hive as nurses for 
a week or more. 


The most practical horticulturists 
know that the honey- gathering insects 
are indispensable to the fertilization 
of fruit-bloom, and they either keep 





May, 1912, 











bees themselves or encourage bee-cul- 
ture in their immediate vicinity. 


Bee-keepers of America, sustain your 
National Association! A new depart- 
ure has been made. Give it a fair trial. 
No good ever came from secession or 
strife. You have it in your power to 
make a success, and success you will 
achieve sooner or later. Let it be 
sooner! Put a shoulder to the wheel. 
The little drops of honey make the car- 
loads. 


Bees often need feeding until the 
fields and pastures are white with 
bloom. If you feed in spring, let the 
feed be fairly warm and somewhat 
thinner than ordinary honey. The bees 
need water when feeding the brood, 
and thin feed will partly supply this 
need. Sugar syrup is better for this 
purpose than honey, because it attracts 
robber-bees much less than does sweet- 
smelling honey. 


Do not feed unknown honey to your 
bees. This should be inscribed in large 
capitals on the walls of every honey- 
house. Tainted honey is the main vehi- 
cle of foul brood. It will do no harm 
to human beings, and it is impossible 
to detect the tainted from the untainted. 


Do not fear foul brood. The writer 
kept bees for 40 years before he saw a 
sample of it. But if you meet foul 
brood destroy it as you would a rattle- 
snake. Itis only upon that condition 
that you need not fear it. The careless 
bee-keeper’s apiary will sooner or later 
be destroyed by it, if it happens to 
come to his neighborhood. 





Can Honey-Bees Be Improved ? 


Dr. A. F. Bonney has shown himself 
aman of open mind. With the desire 
to have the opinion of scientific men 
as to the question whether the bee 
could be improved by breeding, he ad- 
dressed a letter to several of them, at 
the same time candidly expressing his 
own belief in these words: 

“T have always been of the opinion that 
the bee is the most highly specialized animal 
alive, and that.all progress, change, or im- 
provement ceased ages ago.”’ 

The answers he received were not 
such as to endorse strongly his opinion. 

In such a case the average man would 
likely have dropped the matter; at 
least he would not have taken pains to 
give much publicity to the answers re- 
ceived. But it seems Dr. Bonney is 
not an average man. Instead of pigeon- 
holing the answers received, he has 
published them in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, and frankly says: 

“Personally IL have somewhat changed my 
mind about the possibility of improving the 
bee, or, rather, of bettering a yard filled with 
bees, though at present I incline to the idea 
that it must be done by culling out the un- 
desirable colonies, and in connection with 
this work rearing a vast numberof drones 
from excellent mothers, while we do not 
know but what the worst drone inthe bunch 
will mate with our new queen.” 

It may be well to quote some of the 
most encouraging words contained in 
the replies. It is not likely that so 
many will rush into the business of im- 
proving bees as to need any discourag- 
ing words. 

Prof. W. M. Wheeler says: “ My little ex- 


perience with the honey-bee leads me to be- 
lieve that there is no inherent reason why it 





should not be capable of considerable modi- 
fication through experimental breeding. I 
believe, however, that much headway can 
not be made until it is possible accurately 
to.control the mating of the queens and 
drones.” 

Prof. Wilmon Newell says: ‘I fully be- 
lieve that it is possible to get strains which 
will gather more honey than those we now 
have, and it seems within the realm of pos- 
sibility that a non-swarming bee might make 
its appearance as a mutation.” 

Prof. W. E. Castle says: “I am a strong 


believer in the efficacy, of selection to mod- 


ify animals of all sorts. 


With all this by way of encourage- 
ment, there still stands in the way the 
great difficulty that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the mating of the queen 
and drone can not be controlled. But 
Dr. Bonney himself thinks that may be 
overcome, for he says: “In the Da- 
kotas, where I lately spent some time, 
there are millions of acres which never 
saw a bee, treeless, flowerless plains, 
where mating can be controlled per- 
fectly, I think,” and he thinks a mating 
station in one of the Dakotas might 
solve the problem. 





Spraying Solution Repellent to 
Insects 


Benjamin W. Douglass says in Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture: 


During the last two seasons a new spray 
material has come into very general use over 
the country. This is the dilute lime and sul- 
phur solution as a substitute for the old Bor- 
deaux mixture. The Bordeaux was simply 
a mixture of copper sulphate and lime, and 
it was used in connection with the arsenate 
of lead or with Paris green. The new 
sulphur spray requires theaddition of the 
arsenic, just asthe Bordeaux did; but it per. 
sesses the added advantage to the bee 
keeper that it is repellent to all insects. 
Thesmell of the sulphur is so strong that 
trees sprayed with it are notably free from 
insects of all sorts during the period through 
which the smell lasts. In this way the bees 
are repelled along with certain injurious in- 
sects (notably the plum curculio). This re- 
pellent action of the lime and sulphur will 
no doubt go a long way toward easing the 
fear of the bee-keeper. For my own part I 
feelso sure of the repellent value of the 
sulphur that I will venture the assertion 
that no harm would result to the bees, even 
if the orchard should be sprayed while in 
blossom. Of course, it would be highly un- 
desirable to spray the trees when they are 
in full bloom; but I simply make the state- 
ment to show my confidence in the repellent 
value of the solution. 


That sounds hopeful, but one hesi- 
tates to be too hopeful in the matter 
until it be more fully established just 
how “general” is the use of this new 
spraying solution, and also asto whether 
it shall, in all cases, be sufficiently re- 
pellent to keep bees away from a fruit- 
tree in full bloom. However, a hope- 
ful view costs nothing, unless it should 
have the effect of causing a let-up in 
the effort to secure proper legislation 
on the subject. 


GETTING RIGHT LEGISLATION ON SPRAYING 


And to secure the right kind of legis- 
lation seems to bea matter exceedingly 
difficult of accomplishment, at least in 
some States. One trouble is that fruit- 
growers too often stand squarely in 
the way, and there are more fruit-grow- 
ers than bee-keepers. A bill to protect 
bee-keepers against loss from spraying 
during fruit-bloom is likely to be re- 
ferred to a committee whose chairman 
is interested in the raising of fruits, 
and the bill dies in that committee. At 
least as our laws are generally at 
present. 

One would think that with a chair- 








man of sufficient intelligence tliere 
should be no trouble. Neither should 
there be if men were as unselfish as in- 
telligent. In one legislature a_ bill 
against spraying during fruit-bloom 
was introduced. The chairman of the 
committee to which it was referred was 
a man having thousands of fruit-trees, 
and he promptly decided there should 
be “nothing doing” with that bill, 
When asked why not, his reply was 
that every fruit-grower knew that it 
was harmful to the crop to spray dur- 
ing bloom, hence there was no need of 
any law. A little probing, however, 
will show that there is something 
further in the background. The fruit- 
grower knows that to spray when his 
trees are full in bloom results in loss 
to himself. But there are among them 
men who reason somewhat after this 
fashion: 

“T have a great many trees to spray, 
and unless I begin in good season I 
shall be too late about spraying some 
of them. To make sure of getting 
through in time, I must begin before 
allthe blossoms have fallen. Even if 
some harm is done to the latest blos- 
soms, the loss accruing in that way 
will be more than counterbalanced by 
the good done to the earlier fruit. Too 
much fruit will set anyway, and the loss 
of those latest blooms will be really a 
gain.” 

Whether his reasoning be good or 
not, it is easily seen that he takes no 
account whatever of the loss to the 
bees, which are killed just as much by 
poison on the latest as on the earliest 
blossoms. He practically says: “The 
bees have done their work in fertiliz- 
ing the earlier blossoms, and it is noth- 
ing to me if they are killed on the late 
bloom. I don’t want the trouble of 
looking out for the interests of the 
bee-keeper, and so I don’t want any 
law on the subject.” 


So it seems likely that it will not be 
a good thing for bee-keepers to let up 
on their efforts for legislation until a 
proper law is obtained, wm/ess it turns 
out that a spray comes into vogue that 
shall repel the bee, and which spray it 
shall be to the interest of the /frutt- 
grower to use. 





Finding a Queen 


When a queen can not be found with 
the usual looking over the combs the 
first time, it is generally well to look 
over the combs the second time. If 
she is not found after carefully looking 
the second time, it is well to close the 
hive and not look again until at least 
half an hour has passed. To be sure, 
you may find her upon looking over 
the combs the third or fourth time, and 
again you may notfind her if you keep 
looking for an hour. She is likely hid 
somewhere where you will not find her, 
and so long as you keep up the excite- 
ment she will not put in an appearance; 
while if you wait till a little later, or 
until the next day, you may find her in 
less than 2 minutes after opening the 
hive. It seems a mystery where she 
can be hid so safely and for so long, 
but experience teaches that it is econ- 
omy of time to postpone the search. 
Sometimes, however, there may be 
some special reason why the delay of 
half an hour is very objectionable, and 
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it may be worth while to take some 
plan that may take more time, yet be 
more sure as to result. In that case 
here is a good plan given by H. Harley 
Selwyn, in Gleanings in Bee Culture: 


“Take two ordinary deep supers; and, 
after placing a queen-excluder between, 
fasten well together with shipping-staples. 
Place this before the hive to be operated on, 
then remove one frame at a time, and, after 
a quick glance over each tosight the queen 
if possible before the bees become badly 
excited, shake into the empty super. Repeat 
this performance with each frame, placin 
them either in an additional super designe 
for that purpose, or leaning them against the 
hive. Now ply the smoker on the mass of 
bees lying on the excluder, and see them 
vanish through the perforations until none 
but frantic drones remain; and, unless for- 
tune is against you, there you will find the 
queen trying with all her might to reach the 
heart of the underhanging cluster. A mo- 
ment’s glance will decide the question; and 
if no queen shows up, transfer your atten- 
tion to the interior of the empty hive, and 
the chances are you will find her somewhere 
on the walls or in the corner of the hive.”’ 





Mr. York’s Valedictory 


In another column of this number, 
the reader will find the announcement 
of a change in the management of the 
American Bee Journal. The writer of 
this article, tired of life in a large city, 
will now locate in Sandpoint, Idaho. 

In making my retiring bow, with 
most heartfelt thanks to my thousands 
of constant readers for the 20 years 
that have just passed, I wish to give the 
reasons which have prompted me to 
select Mr. C. P. Dadant as future edi- 
tor-in-chief of the oldest bee-paper in 
America. For this purpose I will for 
a few minutes take the reader back into 
the early history of the American Bee 
Journal. 

As far backas 1868, Mr. Chas. Dadant, 
a practical bee-keeper and a scholar, 
who had arrived from the Old World 
only a few years before, wrote a num- 
ber of articles entitled, “How I Be- 
came an Apiculturist.” These contri- 
butions were published in this Journal. 
They were well liked, and he became a 
regular correspondent. 

In 1872, just 40 years ago, a very 
heated controversy took place, upon 
the invention of the movable-frame 
hive by Mr. Langstroth. This inven- 
tion, which revolutionized bee-keeping 
and placed America at the head of the 
list of honey-producing countries, was 
decried by opponents who infringed 
upon it. They held that Berlepsch, 
Munn, Debeauvoys, Propokovitsch, and 
other Europeans, had invented it long 
before our American pioneer. In the 
American Bee Journal for March, 1872, 
Mr. Chas. Dadant came to the rescue, 
and averred (with proofs) that none of 
these inventions were practical, as none 
had the movable ceiling combined with 
the air-space all around the frames; 
that the American invention was posi- 
tively novel and the most practical of 
all. He was speaking with absolute 
knowledge, since he had used those 
hives in Europe, and was now using 
the Langstroth frame in America. 

From that time a strong bond of 
friendship was formed between the 
American champion of apiarian prog- 
ress and his foreign-born supporter. 
But Langstroth was not only a capa- 
ble inventor, he was also a keen ob- 
server anda splendid writer, as all who 
have read his book, “The Hive and 


Honey-Bee,” can testify. This work 
was christened “the classic in bee-cul- 
ture,” and Langstroth himself, “the 
Father of American Bee-Keeping.” 
When, after some 30 years, his book 
needed revising, and infirmities pre- 
vented him from doing it, he turned to 
Chas. Dadant, and since 1888 “The 
Hive and Honey-Bee” has been the 
“Langstroth-Dadant” book. The Da- 
dants—Chas. and C. P., father and son- 
were active men. In addition to re- 
writing this book and translating it 
into French, they kept some 500 colo- 
nies of bees, produced hundreds of 
tons of honey, imported Italian bees, 
manufactured comb foundation, and 
contributed to the bee-papers of differ- 
ent countries. 


Father Langstroth died in 1895, Chas. 
Dadant in 1902—both at the age of 85. 
Since they had been joint stars in the 
apiarian field, it was natural for the 
American Bee Journal to place their 
likenesses at its mast-head, where they 
are still. When leaving the field of 
bee-publishing, it seemed natural to 
turn for a successor to the son who 
had continued the work of the pioneers 
after their demise. 


Mr.C. P. Dadant is well-known to 
the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal as one of its oldest contributors. 
They know that he is president of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and that he has served at different 
times as secretary, director, and presi- 
dent, of the National Association. But 
perhaps only a few know that his writ- 
ings are not confined to the English 
language. He has been for years a 
contributor to European bee-papers in 
foreign lands —in Paris, Lausanne, 
Milan, etc. He has again revised the 
“Hive and Honey-Bee,” both English 
and French editions. This book has 
had four Russian editions, and is now 
translated and about to be published 
in Barcelona, Spain. At my request, 
he dismantled and rebuilt, with addi- 
tions and corrections, the “ First Les- 
sons in Bee-Keeping,” or “ Bees and 
Honey,” by Thomas G. Newman, a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


former editor of the American Bee 
Journal. Being retired from active 
apiary practice, Mr. Dadanthas enough 
leisure to give the American Bee Jour- 
nal his undivided attention, and the 
benefit of his extensive experience 
with bees. 

While I would like very much to 
mention all who have aided me in 
making the American Bee Journal 
what it has been the past 20 years, 
space forbids referring to more than 
two others. 

Miss Mattie C. Godfrey, who came to 
set type on the American Bee Journal 
in 1883, and who continues with it still, 
deserves praise for her faithfulness 
and excellent work during the nearly 
30 years of her loyal service. No one 
could have rendered more efficient and 
devoted service than has she, and I am 
glad to make this acknowledgment. 

And Dr. C. C. Miller—how can I ever 
repay him for his fatherly counsel, his 
sincere and unselfish help to me during 
the past 20 years? The American Bee 
Journal would not possibly have been 
so interesting and valuable in its con- 
tents had not Dr. Miller’s half-century 
of bee-keeping and genial good-nature 
been back of it. He has been ever 
ready to render any and every assist- 
ance possible when called upon. To 
Dr. Miller I owe more than perhaps to 
any other man I ever knew, except it 
be my own father, who passed to his 
reward some 10 years ago. Bee-keep- 
ers do not value Dr. Miller now as 
they willsome day. The present gen- 
eration is too near to him to get his 
apiarian proportionsinexactness. But 
some future time will estimate him 
correctly, andthen he will occupy the 
true position which he has achieved 
during the many years of his varied 
labors. He will be 81 years old—no, 81 
years young!—next month (June 10)— 
may he live yet another score of years, 
to continue his beneficent services to 
all mankind, and especially to bee- 
keepers in this and other lands. 

Again I thank you, one and all, and 
wish you happiness and success. 

GEORGE W. York. 


NEws ITEMS 





California and the National.— As some 
inquiry has come from the East re- 
garding the action of the California 
bee-keepers in passing resolutions in 
different parts of the State, withdraw- 
ing from the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association as a body,I willtry to give 
our reasons so that our friends in 
other parts of the country will under- 
stand that our action is not intended 
to be permanent ortaken with a feeling 
of hostility. 

In the first place, the National de- 
serted us by changing the organization 
and raising the dues, thus forcing us 
to change our constitution. We can 
see no reason for joining the National 
in a body if by so doing we have no 
advantage over coming in singly; for 
that reason we decided to let each one 


judge for himself; but most of us feel 
that we need the money in California 
for this year, more than we do in the 
East, where we have less recompense 
and little to say asto the way it is 
used. 

When the Finance Committee re- 
ported to the State Association, recom- 
mending withdrawal from the National 
as a body, the action was not taken 
without opposition. L. L. Andrews, of 
Corona, and M. H. Mendleson, of Ven- 
tura, with some others, protested, but 
were voted down. The secretary then 
announced that he would still receive 
dues for the National and send them 
on at any time, and the offer still holds 
good. 

The bee-keepers of California are 
getting acquainted with each other as 
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never before, and the spirit of a strong 
boost for the good of all is not con- 
fined to any one section. Northern, 
Central and Southern California are 
finding out that they have a common 
cause,and that by working together they 
will be a power for the good of their 
calling. If all other States would do 
the same, what could we not do when 
we joined forces in the National ? 

Geo. L. EMERSON, 

Chatrman Publication Committee. 

—<—_—____—_—_ 


Death of Rietsche.— Mr. Bernard Riet- 
sche, inventor and manufacturer of the 
Rietsche foundation press, much used 
in Europe, died January last, aged 56 
years, at his home in Biberach, Baden. 
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Please “ Boil it Down.”—We like to 
insert news and information, as well 
as methods and opinions, from all 
parts of the country, but please make 
your communications short and to the 
point. It is only in this way that a 
bee-paper can contain matter of inter- 
est to all. 

ite ans 

The History of Bee-Diseases.— The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just pub- 
lished a very exhaustive “ Bulletin of 
Historical Notes on the Causes of 
Bee-Diseases.” It is a very instructive 
publication, compiled by Messrs. Phil- 
lips and White, who both have made a 
study of foul brood for several years. 
It concludes with a brief chronological 
summary. 

The Bulletin may be had from the 
Bureau of Entomology at Washington. 
It is designated as No. 98. 

A 


Bee-Poison—Cure. — In L’Apicoltore 
for March, Dr. Giuseppe Cicogna gives 
interesting information on the effi- 
ciency of bee-poison for the cure of 
arthritis. In two very plain cases he 
effected a cure. The first time, with 
only two bee-stings, relief was secured 
within half an hour. In the second 
case, with a patient confined to his bed, 
where the slightest movement was 
painful, six afi-punctures, repeated for 
three successive days, secured relief, 
and entire cure was consummated with- 
in 5 days. 

Value of Bees as Pollinators.— Having 
occasion recently to deliver a talk on 
the relation of bees to horticulture, at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada, we made the statemert 
that bees produce annually $2v,000,000 
worth of honey; but that their econo- 
mic importance to the fruit-grower and 
the consumers of fruit in this country 
could be measured by five times that in 
the production of more and better 
fruit and better crops. After we had 
concluded our talk we asked the botan- 
ist who heard this talk if this statemem, 
in his opinion, was too strong. He 
very promptly replied that it was not.— 
Gleanings tn Bee Culture. 


—————_ o—___—_ 


Short Course in Bee-Keeping.—The 
annual short course in bee-keeping 44 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
is offered from May 49 to June 13, 1912, 
to be concluded by aconvention and 
Field Day. The course and conven- 
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tion are under the personal direction of 
Dr. Burton N. Gates, in charge of the 
apicultural service of the College and 
State. 

The course includes lecture, labora- 
tory, demonstrational, apiary and field 
work, as well as excursions to large 
apiaries and queen-rearing plants. The 
concluding convention should bring 
together a hundred or more represen- 
tative apiarists of the East, besides the 
noted authorities and commercial men 
who appear on the program. 

The features of this convention will 
be lectures and demonstrations by au- 
thorities of National reputation, as well 
as displays byinventors, manufacturers, 
supply merchants, and queen-rearers. 

A special invitation is extended to all 
bee-keepers to display and demonstrate 
inventions, implements or methods. If 
table space is desired, or special equip- 
ment is to be prepared, notice should 
be sent to Dr. Burton N. Gates (Am- 
herst, Mass.) at least 2 or 3 weeks be- 
fore the convention. The college will 
provide covered tables for the exhibit. 

It may be found necessary to limit 
the number of students in the course, 
yet applications are accepted in the or- 
der in which they are received. No 
registration fees will be charged. 
Women are cordially invited to attend. 

Registration with the Extension Ser- 
vice, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass., is necessary for 
admission to classes. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


JUNE 12TH—WEDNESDAY. 


Morning. 9:00.—Entomology Building. Dis- 
plays of manufacturers and qneen-rearers. 

9:15.—Demonstrations: ‘Improved flexi- 
ble plate foundation fasteners,” Mr. A. H. 
Byard, of West Chesterfield, N. H. 

“The Aspinwall hive.’’ Demonstrator to 
be announced. 

The remainder of the pewning wis be de- 
voted toan excursion conducted by Director 
Brooks, of the Experiment Station, for the 
“inspection of bee-forage crops.’ Leave 
Entomology Building ato. (If possible, the 
trip will include a visit toa North Amherst 

asture, where white clover has been 

rought in by top dressing.) : 

Afternoon, 2:00.—Entomology Building. Ad- 
dresses: ‘““Beesin relation to fruit-culture 
= plant life,” Mr. A. W. Yates, Hartford, 

onn. 

Subject to be announced, by Mr. R. H. 
Holmes, of Shoreham, Vt. 

Demonstrations: Electric foundation fast- 


ener and wire embedder, Mr. H. F. Davis. of 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Inventions: Mr. F. Danzenbaker, of Nor 
folk, Va. 

Adjourn to the apiary. The features of 
the newly-erected Apiary Building will be 
explained, including the general work-shop, 
honey-room, box-extracting room, bee-cellar 
and equipment. 

Demonstrations at apiary: ‘‘Queen-rear 
ing, Mr. F. M. Keith, Worcester, Mass. Dem 
onstrational treatment of infectious bee 
diseases, State Inspector. 

Evening, 7:30. — Clark Hall. Address of 
Welcome, Pres. K. L. Butterfield. 

Address: Hon. J. Lewis Ellsworth, Secre- 
tary State Board of Agriculture. 

Illustrated lecture on “The life, habits, 
and development of the honey-bee,”’ by Dr. 
James P. Porter, Dean of Clark College. 
Worcester. 

JUNE I3TH—THURSDAY. 

Morning, 9:00.—Entomology Building. Ad- 
dress; “The progress of apiculture in the 
last two years,” by Mr. E. R. Root, editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

Subject and speaker to be announced. 

A few homely facts—things worth knowing 
how to do. by Mr. Arthur C. Miller, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Demonstrations: ‘Electric honey-cutter 
for sectioning comb honey,” by Mr. H. F. 
Davis, of Holyoke. 

Demonstrations yet unannounced. 

Afternoon, 2:00.—Apiary. Demonstrations: 
‘“‘ Production of a swarm artificially,” by Mr, 
E. R. Root. 

“Fuller queen-rearing system with com- 
pleted outfit in operation,” by Mr. O. F. 
Fuller, of Blackstone. 

** Shook swarming—a method for the busi- 
ness or professional man,”’ by M. F. Cary, of 
Lyonsville. 

Unannounced demonstrations. 


—<—_—_—___ 


An Apiary in Bulgaria.—The emi- 
grants of South Central Europe, who 
come to our shores, are contemptu- 
ously called “dagos” by most of our 
people, and regarded with very little 
consideration, as if they were an in- 
ferior race. Originally the descend- 
ants of Spaniards in Louisiana were 
the sole beneficiaries of that elegant 
name, but now it is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to Italians, Roumanians, Slavo- 
nians, Bulgarians, etc. 

It will therefore not be out of place 
to show that there is progress in other 
lands than ours, The above picture 
shows the home and apiary of Mr. 
Watchkoff, at Souhindol, Bulgaria. This 
cosy home, at the foot of a steep hill, 
would do honorto our most progres- 
sive States. Let us take the beam out 
of our eye, so we may see the mote in 
our neighbor’s. 
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American Medicinal Leaves and Herbs. 
This is the title of Bulletin No. 219, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, by Alice 
Henkel. Three dozen medicinal plants 
are described, with a beautiful picture 
of each, a full page being devoted to 
each plant. Bee-keepers will be spe- 
cially interested in the uses of 4 of 
these plants, which are also honey- 
plants. Their collection and uses are 
accordingly given: 


HoREHOUND.—Marrubium vulgare L. 
Other common names. Houndsbene. 
marvel, marrube. 


The leaves and tops are the parts used in 
medicine, and are official in the United 
States Pharmacopeia. These are gathered 
just before the plant is in flower, the coarse 
stalks being rejected. They should be care- 





MoTHERWORT.—Zeonurus cardiaca L. 
Synonym.—Cardiaca vulgaris Moarch. 
Other common names. —Throwwort, 
cowthwort, lion’s-tail, lion’s-ear. 


The leaves and flowering topsare collected 
during the flowering season. They have an 
aromatic odor and a very bitter taste. At 
present they bring about 3 to scents a pound. 

Motherwort has stimulant, slightly tonic 
properties, and is used also to promote per 
spiration. 


30NESET.—Lupatorium perfoliatum L. 
Synonym. Lupatorium connatum 
Michx. Other common names.—Thor- 
oughwort, thorough-stem, thorough- 
wax, wood boneset, teasel, agueweed, 
feverwort, sweating-plant, crosswort, 
vegetable antimony, Indian sage, wild 
sage, tearal, wild isaac. 


The leaves and flowering tops, official in 

















HOREHOUND (Narrubium vulgare), 


fully dried in the shade. The odor is pleas- 
ant, rather aromatic, but diminishes in dry- 
ing. The taste is bitter and persistent. 
Horehound at present brings about 1% to 
2cents a pound. 

It is well known as a domestic remedy tor 
colds. and is also used in dyspepsia and for 
expelling worms. 

Catnip.— Nefeta catartia L. Other 
common names.—Cataria. catmint, cat- 
wort, catrup, field-mint. 

The feaves and flowering tops, which 
have a strong odor and a bitter taste, 
are taken when the plant is in flower, 
and are carefully dried. The coarser 
stems and branches are rejected. Cat- 
nip was official in the United States 
Pharmacopceia from 1840 to 1880. The 
Price ranges from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 


Catnip is used as a mild stimulant 
and tonic, and as an emmenagogue. It 
also has a quieting effect on the nerv- 
Ous system. 


LEAVES, FLOWERS, 


AND SEED CLUSTERS, 


the United States Pharmacopzia, are col 
lected when the plants are in flower, strip” 
ped from the stalk and carefully dried: 
They lose considerable of their weight in 
drying. The price per pound for boneset is 
about 2 cents. 

Boneset leaves and tops have a bitter, as 
ee nt taste and a slightly aromatic odor 
They form an old and popular remedy in 
the treatment of fever and ague, as implied 
by some of the common names given to the 
plant. Boneset is also employed in colds, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, and as atonic. In large 
doses it acts as an emetic and cathartic. 


_> - 


Texas Bee-Keeping Bulletin.—Bulle- 
tin No. 142, of Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations is received, entitled, 
“Practical Information for Beginners 
in Bee-Keeping,”’ by Wilmon Newell, 
State Entomologist and E ntomologist 
of the Experiment Stations. 

This bulletin ought to do well the 
work for which it * intended. Texas 
is doing more than the average State 








for bee-keeping. 
bulletin : 


By law, the Professor of Entomology at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas is made State Entomologist, and as 
such. is charged with enforcement of the 
law for control of diseases of bees, and with 
maintaining an experimental apiary in 
which experiments are conducted for the 
benefit of Texas bee-keepers. Several colo 
nies of pure-bred bees are kept onthe A. & 
M. College grounds for use in connection 
witha course in bee keeping given to stu 
dents in the Agricultural Courses of study, 
and for demonstration purposes. A more 
complete apiary, well-equipped with mod 
ern tools and implements, is maintained by 
the present State Entomologist on the Bra- 
zos River, about 7 miles from the College. 
This apiary contains at present 40 colonies, 
and is used for experimental work exclu 
sive 


The author shows a level head when 
he speaks thus of the money in bees: 


As fstated in this 


The profit from keeping bees on a commer 
cial scale is easy to calculate ‘‘on paper,” 
but is not always so easy to realize in prac 
tice. It not infrequently happens that good 
colonies, properly cared for, in favorable 
seasons yield from 40 to 60 pounds of honey, 
selling at prices varying all the way from 7 
to 15 cents per pound. The cash revenue 
from an apiary under such conditions is of 
course considerable, but unfavorable sea- 
sons, disease, lack of skill or insufticient at 
tention on the part of the bee-keeper may 
reduce the yield to much less than this 
amount, or even wipe it out entirely. Expe 
rienced bee-keepers have learned that they 
can not count on handsome profits every 
season, but find that by judicious manage 
ment and by caring for their bees in bad as 
well as in good seasons, they get a good aver- 
age return from their investments. 

It may be of interest to cull afew 
items here and there from this bulletin. 

The egg laid by a queen-bee, usually 
given as 1-16 of an inch long, is here 
given more exactly: 1.8 millimeters, or 

100 of an inch. 

Rarely more than 200 or 300 drones 
are found in a normal colony, and as a 
usual thing not more than 75 to 100 
during summer and autumn. (That 
300 would require only about 3 inches 
square of drone-comb. This is only 
about one-tenth of the estimates given 
by nearly all other writers, ancient and 
modern. We are inclined to believe 
that the Texas estimate was based 
upon colonies which had been sup- 
plied with full sheets of comb founda- 
tion. If we are mistaken we would 
like to be corrected.) 

For Texas, the best hive 
frame dovetailed. > 

As a great amount of propolis is 
gathered by the bees in Central and 
East Texas, the metal-spaced frame is 
preferable to all others in these locali- 
ties. 

On opening a hive, blow one or two 
puffs into the entrance. “Do this with 
astrong closing of the bellows, so as 
to drive the smoke thoroughly into 
every partof the hive. This does not 
mean that the bees should be deluged 
with smoke. All that is required is 
that each bee in the hive should get a 
whiff, however light it may be. 

As to the effect of smoke upon bees: 


is the 10- 


The probable explanation is simple. All 
wild creatures are afraid of fire and the 
bees, not unlike other creatures, have 
learned by generations of experience that 
fireisa force which they can not hopeto 
combat successfully. As smoke is the fore- 
runner of the fire, they doubtless conclude 
that it is better to load up with their house 
hold supplies of honey and prepare to va 
cate than to attempt opposition to the 
smoker and its operator 


(Didn’t Prof. Newell accept that tra- 
dition without much studying over it? 
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When bees have any experience with 
fire, isn’t that the end of the bees ? and 
how much would their descendants (?) 
remember about it ?) 

The cappings from 1500 pounds of 
extracted honey yielded 15% pounds of 
choice yellow beeswax. 


- ste 


“First Lessons in Bee-Keeping.”—In 
a kindly notice of this work, the Irish 
Bee Journal says: 

“In many respects it approximates so 
closely to the teaching with which we are 
familiar in these countries that, making al 
lowance for the difference in size and make 
of American hives and appliances, this 
handbook might serve a useful purpose in 
the hands of beginners over here........ The 
book is liberally illustrated, well turned 
out, and inexpensive. We should expect it 
to reach a large circulation in the land of its 
birth.” 


Colorado Convention. — ‘The spring 
meeting of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Montrose, Colo., Friday and Saturday, 
May 10 and 11, 1912. The Montrose 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be the host of the State Association. 
It is desired that every bee-keeper on 
the eastern side of the mountains 
take the trip to Montrose and see this 
country. Homeseekers’ rates will ap- 
ply on the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
road from Denver, Colorado Springs, 
and Pueblo. These rates are good for 
30 days. I would suggest that the way 
to go is via Marshall Pass, and return 
by way of Grand Junction over Ten- 
nessee Pass. More of the country can 
be seen this way. 

The Western Slope bee-keepers in 
Montezuma, La Plata, Montrose, Delta, 
Mesa and Garfield counties are urged 
to turn out in full force. This will be 
a live meeting, and you will regret it if 
you do not attend. Wes.ey Foster. 

Boulder, Colo. 

> 


Commissioner Albert J. Cook.— The 
man who has been known so long and 
so lovingly among bee-keepers as Prof. 
Cook, is no longer to be known merely 
under that title. It seems that out in 
California they have for governor a 
man of discernment, who knows a 
good thing when he sees it, and when 
Gov. Johnson wanted to find a man to 
fill a position that he savs is “one of 
the most important offices in the State,” 
itis nothing strange that his glance 
should fall upon our old friend, and 
that he should say, “ There’s the very 
man to fill the office of Commissioner 
of Horticulture, with the responsibility 
of appointing capable men as assis- 
tants, and disposing each year of the 
serious amount of $100,000 in carrying 
out the work of his department.” Safe 
to say, there will be no misappropria- 
tion of funds, but every cent of that 
one hundred thousand will be placed 
where it will do the most good, not to 
Prof. Cook—beg pardon, Commissioner 
Cook—but to the people of California. 

There is little danger that all interest 
in bees will die out of the heart of a 
man who had so great love for them, 
and in his new position it is entirely 
within the possibilities that opportuni- 
ties may arise to do many a good turn 
for California bee-keepers, if not for 
the bee-keepers of the world. Blessings 
on his head! 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


Trouble With Mice—Alsike Clover 


We put our bees in winter quarters late in 
December (they kept flying around until that 
time), and today they had their first cleans- 
ing flight. We examined them all, and found 
3 colonies out of 12 alive. We will have 
plenty of honey from the other hives to feed 
the 3. We found 2 large mice, which had 
their nest made from the packing ina super. 
(I wonder if Dr. Miller would answer “I 
don’t know” if one should ask him how a 
giant mousecan pass through a regular open- 
ing in a Langstroth hive.) ‘Tiny cockroaches 
were in evidence, also. 

We have heard that white animals, and 
animals with white feet, become sick while 
on alsike clover pasture. I asked a farmer, 
who called here. how it happened to make 
white animals sick, and _ not those of other 
colors, and he said that bees work on alsike 
clover, and when the animals approach the 
bees they sting them, causing their flesh to 
swell, and they become very sick. He said 
he had a nice colt get very sick, and he 
called in a veterinary surgeon, who asked 
what kind of pasture it was on. When he 
said alsike clover, he gave the above expla- 
nation. Perhaps you knew about it before 
now. It is much to be regretted, for the 
most beautiful honey I ever had was gath- 
ered from alsike clover, I think. 


One summer I took honey to town. and 
watched the clerk remove it from the crate 
—19% pounds in 18 sections—the most beau- 
tiful honey I ever saw. He asked me if I 
fed the bees? (We had been taking sacks 
of granulated sugar in exchange for part of 
our honey.) As | was leaving the grocery 
the owner said, “I want you to tell me how 
the bees make that nice honey.”’ I answered, 

‘I donot know. Why? Isn't all the honey 
you get like that?’ He said, “I guess not.’ 

ell, I can not tell you unless the bees get 
it ives an alsike clover field about one-half 
mile fromthem.” There is little alsike and 
alfalfa near here. Mrs.) IDA KITT. 

Albion, Ind., March 18. 

To have only 3 colonies left out of 12 
is rather discouraging. But you prob- 
ably have plenty of company if there is 
any comfort in that. A day or two ago 
a report came of one apiary of 75 colo- 
nies, and they were all dead. At any 
rate, you will have the fun of building 
up again and getting those 9 empty 
hives filled with bees. Be sure not to 
let those empty combs become victims 
of the bee-moth. 


Dr. Miller, upon being asked how a 
giant mouse can passthrough a regular 
opening in a Langstroth hive said, “I 
don’t know whether there ought to be 
any difficulty in the case or not, for I 
don’t know the size of the opening. It 
may be anywhere from % to % inchin 
height. Anyway, it must be remem- 
bered that the head is about all there is 
of a mouse so far as getting through a 
crack is concerned, for once it gets its 
head through, the rest of its body can 
be flattened out so as to go through 
easily.” 

Right here it may be no harm to tell 
youa little secret,if you cross your 
heart not to tell. That is, that Dr. 
Miller is always ready to help answer 
any question that comes in this de- 
partment. Indeed, the probability is 
that if there is any difference, he gives 
a little more attention to them than he 
does to questions in his own depart- 
ment, for he is old fashioned enough 
to believe in the motto, “ Ladies first.” 





With regard to bees stinging ani- 
mals with white feet, it may be a pretty 
safe guess to say that the whole thing 
is a mistake. In the first place, it is 
generally believed that the bees are 
more likely to sting anything dark than 
light. In the second place, no bee at 
work upon flowers will ever volunteer 
an attack. The only way you could get 
such a bee to sting a horse’s foot would 
be to catch the bee and hold it against 
the foot. So I believe the whole thing 
is a myth. 





Swarming—Prevention Not Cure 


One’s pleasure in life comes largely 
from the degree of success he has with 
his efforts. I wanted to play with bees, 
and my aim was to have the super well 
filled with honey, but swarming was 
the result. I gave the bees shade from 
the hot sun, air by raising the hive, but 
the description following shows the 
sequel. In the autumn I put them up as 
carefully as I could, from the reading I 
had done. They are in Norfolk, Conn., 
which is 1400 feet above sea level, and 
we havea short season. and if I have 
any bees alive when I take them out of 
winter quarters, I propose to feed them. 

Here is the story of the bees: 


May oth.—One colony of Italian bees with 
a clipped queen arrived at 2 p.m. from Phil- 
adelphia by express. They were carried to 
an empty barn nearthe orchard and put into 
a dark room; at 5 o'clock the wire-netting 
was taken off, cover and bottom board ad- 
justed, and they were carried to the or- 
chard. As there seemed to be absolutely 
nothing for them to feed on, as almost noth- 
ing was in leaf, [used an Alexander feeder 
and gave them daily a cupful of syrup of 
granulated sugar, one to three, until the ap- 
ple-trees began to bud. 


May 22d—Whenthe blossoms began to drop, 
and the trees had to be sprayed, | brought 
them to my house about half amile away. 
The process of moving was rather bungled, 
so it was impossible to place them that night 
where they were to remain, and the hive 
was put into the garage and left until the 
next night, when they were put in their 
proper place. The super was put on soon 
after. 

June 18th —The bees swarmed. I looked in 
vainon the grass and everywhere for the 
clipped queen; ina little while the swarm 
went back tothe hive. I took off the cover 
and began looking for the queen; on the 
fourth frame | found her. I took that frame 
with her on it,and 3 other frames full of 
bees and put them into the hive about 30 feet 
away. | put 4 fresh foundation frames in 
the old hive. Everything went along very 
quietly until June 27th, when a swarm came 
out of hive No. 2,in which was the clipped 
queen. That swarm! hived in the normal 
way by shaking it into a sheet in front of the 
hive. After dark I moved it on to its stand. 

July 3d.—A small swarm came from hive 

0. 2, but it got away before I had time to 
get it; of course, the clipped queen did not 
fly away with it. 

July 12th.—There were so many bees hang- 
ing on the outside of hive No. 2, that I went 
through the 10 frames to see if I could find 
the clipped queen, or any other. I couldn't, 
perhaps because it was my first attempt. 
but I cut out everything that looked likea 
queen-cell, and shook the bees off of 3 
frames before the parent hive—as I thought 
that the weaker colony—I didn’t know 
whether there was a queen on them or not. 
but I wanted to relieve the congestion 
think they stayed there; at any rate, there 
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were not so many on the outside of No. 2 
after that,and I saw noswarming from No.1. 

July 7th.—I put supers on No. 3 hive, 
ilthough I couldn't see where the bees were 
going to get the material to build out their 
ro foundation brood-frames and their super 
foundation. 

Aug. 15th.—No. 2 swarmed again, small 
swarm, and they wento 

Aug. 18th. — ‘The same colony swarmed 
again, but they went bac 

Aug. 21st.—The bees tried to swarm again. 

Aug. 25th.—The bees went out toa maple 
tree, but went back to the hive again (No. 2 
hive). It was raining most of the day. 

Sept. ist.—Two swarms came out of No.2 
hive, one small and the other good size. 
They were on low bushes, and I dumped 
them into two boxes. They stayed there till 
Sept 5th, when I tried to put them back, 
some into each hive. 

Sept. 6th.—The bees that I dumped into 
hive No. 2 went off, but I had no reason to 
think that those I putinto the other two 
ty did not remain, the bottoms looked 
fuller 

Sept. 13th.—Took super off the parent hive. 
Only 3 divisions were entirely capped. The 
outside frames were not more than half 
filled out, and with yery little honey. 

Sept. 2oth._I had been away for 5 days, 
and the night [returned I found the front of 
the parent hive, from which I had taken the 
supers on the 13th, covered thick with bees. 
I didn’t know whether it meant another 
swarm or not, but I smoked them all back 
into the hive. The next night there were not 
so many, but I repeated the process. The 
third night there were still fewer, and I did 
nothing to them. 

Oct. 2d.—Took super off of No. 2 hive. 
There were more sections filled than from 
No. 1 hive. 

Oct. 8th.—Looked the 3 hives through. No. 
3hive, which had had some feeding for 10 
days, one to 8 Alexander feeders, showed 
some brood just laid, and [ think enough 
sealed honey for the winter. No. 2 hive 
had food enough, a little uncapped, but no 
brood. No. 1no brood. This was the hive 
into which I put 4 framesof fresh founda- 
tion. One frame on the outside was filled 
with perfectly clear, beautiful honey, but I 
left it for them. found no brood, but I 
didn’t look entirely through, for they began 
stinging me through my gloves, I had killed 
some drones in the hive, examined pre- 
viously to this, and I wonder if that made 
them ugly. : 

Oct. 14th.—Looked in No. 3 hive to see how 
the eggs looked that I found. 

Oct. 18th.—On Oct. 8th [I couldn't see that 
they had developed at all. Then I put them 
into winter quarters, one hive intoa dark 
room inthe stable. The hive stands to one 
side of a south window, ona shelf, and I have 
made a run toa half inch opening at the bot- 
tom of the window. The hive is tied up 
with a blanket. The other 2 hives have win- 
ter-cases over them, and are put into a rain- 
tight long box. The hivesstand 4 feet apart, 
6 inches back from the front of the box with 
arun to the open; the box stands a foot 
from the ground. The frost is likely to go 3 
feet deep. Mrs.) CHARLES A. SPOFFORD. 

New York, March 19. 


Surely, you had your own time with 
swarming. Please do not, however, 
expect an infallible rule for the pre- 
vention of swarming, but you may, at 
least, be told some thingsthat will help 
you to avoid such swarming by the 
wholesale in the future. Let us follow 
up seriatim your story so interestingly 
told. 

You did well to give the bees shade 
andair. But it was not so wellthat you 
moved them half a mile May 22, ata 
time when they had been working 
busily on fruit-bloom; for being moved 
so short a distance, too many bees 
would return to their old location to 
be lost or to join some colony near 
there. “The process of moving was 
rather bungled.” Likely that was good 
rather than bad; helping to make the 
bees mark their new locality. At any 


rate, the bees built up pretty well, or 
they would not have swarmed June 18. 
Nothing abnormal about their swarm- 
ing at that time. 

When the bees swarmed June 18, you 
put a lot of the bees into hive No. 2, 








together with the queen and 4 frames 
of brood. That was a bad move. Right 
then and there was your chance to take 
such steps with the bees as might have 
puta stop to the foolishness of any 
more swarming. You should have put 
only one frame in No. 2 with the queen, 
preferably one of the poorer frames of 
brood. Be sure to do that the next 
time you are placed under the same 
circumstances. Then set No. 2 on the 
old stand in place of No. 1, and set No. 
1 close beside No. 2 (no matter at 
which side), both hives facing the same 
way. A week later take No.1 away 
and set it on a new stand, little matter 

where, so it is 8 feet or more from the 
old stand. T hat’s all; the bees will do 
the rest. 

Perhaps, however, you may be inter- 
ested to know something about what 
the bees will do. After the first move 
most of the bees will be in No. 2 with 
the queen, while in No. | is the brood 
from which young bees are constantly 
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emerging. 
further change, you may count pretty 
surely ona swarm issuing from No. 1 
as soon as the oldest young queen is 


If you leave things without 


ready to go with it. But when you 
move No.1 to a new stand, especially 
if you do this in the middle ‘of the day 
or after it, while the young bees are 
having a playspell, all the field-bees 
that leave No. 1 that day, and for a day 
or two afterward, instead of returning 
to No. 1 will go back to the old place 
and join No.2. This will so discour- 
age No. | that the oldest virgin will be 
allowed to destroy all the rest, and 
there will be no further swarming. No. 
2 having received all the bees of the 
swarm, and a lot of fielders be-ide, will 
be in fine condition to store a lot of 
honey in the supers if there is any 
honey to store, with no thought of any 
swarming. If your bees are at all rea- 
sonable bees you may count pretty 
safely on their carrying out this pro- 
gram. 











Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Pueblo County Bee-Keeping 


Pueblo county is not an agricultural 
looking county. The waste land and 
unirrigated range predominate over 
the irrigated landto such an extent 
that most folks would say that for 
farming the county isno good. But 
where irrigation is practiced alfalfa 
will grow luxuriantly, and sweet clover 
lines the ditch banks. Thereare at the 
present time perhaps 100 bee-keepers 
in Pueblo county, with perhaps 3000 
colonies of bees. This is not half the 
bees that were in the county 10 years 
ago, and not a quarter the number of 
colonies which could be kept. Ameri- 
can foul brood—which happens to be 
the only kind we have in Colorado, the 
European variety having not yet made 
i i principal cause 
of this loss in bees. Pueblo is the sec- 
ond largest city in Colorado, with 
about 80,000 people, and, of course, the 
city controls the county. With a con- 
dition of this kind, the country ques- 
tions will be the last to be settled. It 
is hard to convince the county officers 
of the needs of the country bee-keeper, 
if the officers are not directly in con- 
tact with rural conditions. 





The Arkansas river runs from the 
western border of the county to the 
eastern, a distance of about 50 miles, 
through the center of the county, and 
the county is 50 miles wide from north 
to south, so that with a county of this 
size, if there is much uncultivated land, 
the county may be of considerable im- 
portance from a honey-producing point 
of view. 

The city of Pueblo lies nearly in the 
center of the county, with the honey- 
producing territory branching out in 
five different directions, and following 
in the main the irrigated valleys. To 
the west of town, up the valley of the 


Arkansas, is Swallows and Beaver, near 
the Fremont county line; to the north 
of Pueblo lies the Fountain valley 
through which flows the Fountain river 
or creek from the foot of Pike’s Peak. 
Fountain creek flows intothe Arkansas 
river at Pueblo. Quite a little farming 
is done with the help of the water from 
this stream, and Eden, the first station 
north of Pueblo in this valley, would 
suggest that it was a very fruitful sec- 
tion. 

To the east of Pueblo, down the Ar- 
kansas valley, is the best honey-dis- 
trict, because it is the most extensively 
farmed. Avondale, Nyburg, Boone, 
and Nepesta, are all surrounded by 
farming lands, and bees thrive on the 
alfalfa, sweet clover and_ cleome. 
Cleome is more plentiful in the Arkan- 
sas valley than in any other section 
of Colorado. Mr. H. A. Danielson, 
with about 200 colonies, is located 
at Avondale. Harvey Said, who lives 
in Pueblo, and carried off first prize at 
the State Fair on extracted honey, has 
bees near Avondale. Mr. Said placed 
the glass jars containing the honey in 
the sun during the warm part of the 
day for about a week before taking to 
the fair, and these jars had not begun 
to show any signs of granulation three 
months after bottling, whilea jar of 
the same honey not exposed to the 
sun’s rays was white and solid. This 
honey of Mr. Said’s was the whitest 
honey I think it has been my privilege 
to see. 

Mr. O. L. Reed lives about 7 miles 
east of Pueblo, and was formerly coun- 
ty bee-inspector; he now has but a few 
bees, giving most of his attention to 
raising celery and cauliflower, which 
he ships as far as Kansas City and 
Omaha. He raises from 1000 to 1800 
dozen bunches of celeryto the acre, 
and it brings him from 35 to 55 cents a 
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dozen bunches, so you see each acre 
brings in quite an income. He says 
he can raise celery and put it on the 
cars at $100 per acre. Mr. Reed will 
have several acres of celery the com- 
ing year, and will also raise consider- 
able cauliflower. He has a boy grow- 
ing up of whom, he says, he is going to 
make a bee-keeper. He is planning 
to build his apiary up to 100 or 200 
colonies for the boy to keep. Mr. 
Reed hires men only, saying boys are 
unsatisfactory, not meaning his own. 
He has no use for chickens, saying 
that no man who figures his time worth 
anything will spend much time with 
them. He says,forthe time and money 
invested, his bees pay better than any- 
thing else on his place. He has 17 acres, 
and is building new buildings entirely 
of concrete. 

To the southwest of Pueblo, up near 
the Greenhorn Mountains, a good 
many bees are kept. Rye, Crow, Abbey, 
Beulah, Siloam, and Greenhorn, are the 
post-offices; none of them, however, 
on any railroad, so this section of the 





county is hard of access. 
A meeting of the bee-men of Pueblo 
county was held Feb. 29th, and while 
only 8 were present (not counting my- 
self), petitions were taken away for the 
securing of signatures of bee-keepers, 
asking the County Commissioners to 
set aside a fund sufficient to pay for 
adequate inspection of bees. The pros- 
pects are good for getting something 
done, as the work has been entirely 
neglected for the last few years. 


The meeting was held in the club 
rooms of the Pueblo Commerce Club, 
and the cordiality of the Club was 
greatly appreciated by al] the bee-men 
present. It is probable that a county 
bee-keepers’ society will be formed, 
and if this is done the campaign against 
foul brood can be more effectually 
waged. 


The county organization is a need in 
many counties in Colorado, and it is 
possible to keep up interest if meetings 
are not held too often, and are held at 











SOUTHERN “& BEEDOM~ 


convenient times. 


Cenducted by Louis H. ScHout., New Braunfels, Tex. 


Those Divisible Brood-Chamber Hives 


Dr. C. C. Miller tries to give the 
writer a “swat,” on page 102, in regard 
to the divisible brood-chamber hive 
used by us. He quotes Mr. Samuel 
Simmins as advocating a hive with 
frames % inches deeper than the shal- 
low Langstroth, and places the writer 
on the opposite side as claiming that 
the depth should be 334 inches shal- 
lower than the Langstroth. I wonder 
what some of our most able and oldest 
experienced persons must be thinking 
when they draw the conclusion that we 
advocate such a shallow hive. The 
truth of the matter is that we advocate, 
and have been advocating for more 
than 15 years, a deefer hive than the 
Langstroth, and the way we obtain this 
depth is by using two shallow hive- 
bodies for each brood-chamber. This 
makes a still deeper hive than that ad- 
vocated by Mr. Simmins, the British 
authority. 

In other words, it gives us the same 
depth as the deep hives used by the 
Dadants, quoted by Dr. Miller, or the 
same as the “jumbo” hive with very 
deep frames, about which there was 
such a commotion a number of years 
ago. We have tried these deep-frame 
hives thoroughly, and found the objec- 
tions that we attributed to the Lang- 
stroth depth of hives to be still greater. 
In other words, the trouble of having 
a solid rim of stores next to the top- 
bars, and above the brood, increases 
with increased depth of the brood- 
combs. 

An advantage of the deeper combs, 
however, is that the brood-rearing may 
be increased over that in the shallow 
Langstroth frames, since the comb sur- 
face is so much larger and the brood- 
nest is not so easily crowded as with 


the Langstroth hive. Keeping these 
matters in view when looking about 
fora change in hive construction or 
manipulations by which an increased 
amount of brood-chamber room could 
be obtained, while at the same time the 
objections to the rim of solid stores 
above the brood-nest proper would be 
eliminated, aided materially in the 
selection of the divisible brood-cham- 
ber hives. 


The solid stores above the brood- 
nest area detriment, in that bees, asa 
rule, are loathe to store above such 
stores, and hence are kept from doing 
satisfactory work in the supers. In- 
stead of working in the latter they per- 
sist in adding to the already detrimen- 
tal stores in the brood-combs, and 
crowd out the queen for want of laying 
room. The result is apparent—slow 
and retarded work in the supers, and a 
decreased amount of brood-rearing 
and a consequent weakening of the 
forces of the colonies. While the 
deeper hives, such as used by the Da- 
dants for example, give stronger colo- 
nies of bees than the shallow Lang- 
stroth, on account of the greater comb 
surface; the super work is less satis- 
factory since more honey is stored in 
the upper part of the deep brood- 
combs. 


It is perhaps well for us to call at- 
tention to the matter of locality, and 
the extent to which locality plays a 
part in various ways. Dr. Miller, it 
seems, has overlooked this matter in 
arguing that there is no rim of honey 
to bother later in the brood-rearing 
season, as the bees use up the honey 
clear up to the top-bar and fill the cells 
with brood. He further attributes the 
cause of the rim of honey perhaps to 
poor queens, or possibly to differences 


of climate, pasturage, and the seasons; 
however, not putting as much stress 
on these causes as he might. His sus 
picions that the combs in the deeper 
frames of the Langstroth hives had 
more to do with it, is not a strong ar 
gument in the premises, since we have 
had very little trouble from sagged 
foundation near the top-bars. Inthe 
first place, we used a heavy enough 
grade of foundation with proper wir 

ing in most cases, and in addition to 
this, diagonal wiring with the horizon- 
tal wires aided materially in prevent- 
ing such sagging. The same rim of 
honey existed in the most perfect 
combs. 

We are sure that locality has more 
to do with it, especially as regards the 
character of the honey-flows. While 
Dr. Miller’s bees may use up all the 
honey in brood-rearing in the spring, 
the general rule in our own locality is 
that a little more new honey is brought 
into the hive daily than is used by the 
bees. This honey is stored as close to 
the brood as possible in the upper part 
of the combs, and gives the trouble 
mentioned. We presume that this will 
be experienced in all localities where 
there is a long, slow and steady honey- 
yield in the early part of the season, 
such as we have here, and in such, like 
ours, the question of how best to re- 
move this honey is an important one. 

The old way was removing it by the 
use of the honey-extractor, but this 
has long been found impracticable by 
the writer, besides being a disagreeable 
job; and the result, a product of ex- 
tracted honey not very palatable, owing 
to the presence of unsealed brood of 
various stages in the combs. By means 
of the divisible brood-chamber hive, 
however, it takes but a moment to 
place the upper shallow story below 
the lower one and let the bees move 
the honey. It not only serves this pur- 
pose, but the handling of the honey by 
the bees stimulates the colony to further 
brood-rearing, and creates more laying 
room for the queen. This, done just 
before giving the supers above, puts 
the colonies in the best possible condi- 
tion to force them into the supers with 
a vim and vigor not possessed by col- 
onies left alone, and simply having the 
super placed on their brood-chamber. 

The same kind of an exchange of 
stories as mentioned before, just pre- 
vious to the swarming season, will pro- 
long the desire to swarm considerably. 
If the colony has had time to re- 
arrange the brood-nest after such a 
change long enough before the swarm- 
ing season is over, there is still a pos- 
sible chance of their swarming. The 
addition of a shallow story of extract- 
ing combs or foundation, by slipping it 
between the two stories of the brood- 
chamber, will “knock swarming in the 
head ” more effectively than any method 
that we have practised. The upper 
story, in this case, will now becomea 
shallow extracting super as the brood 
is crowded out, and as the honey-flow 
opens, the comb-honey supers are given 
underneath this. This is the most ideal 
way of procedure to secure the best 
possible work in the supers imme- 
diately, and to produce a maximum 
amount of surplus honey from a good 
colony of bees. 

We see howthe shallow stories of 
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the brood-chamber are interchanged 
from one part of the hive to another, 
not only in the brood-chamber, but up 
into the supers as well. This shows 
the great importance of having these 
all alike and interchangeable to give the 


best results. It is for this reason that 
we have been most successful with the 
divisible brood-chamber hives, and on 
this account have not hesitated to rec- 
ommend them to others from time to 
time. Dr. Miller has asked us to play 
fair, and asks what under the sun the 
advantage of shallow supers has to do 
with the question of the advantages of 
the divisible brood-chamber hives. Our 
answer is, that if shallow supers have 
advantages over deep ones, which is 
granted to a certain extent, and we can 
use these same shallow supers inter- 
changeably in the brood-chambers as 
we do, it makes it the more important 
to adopt them. Or,in other words, if 
the shallow supers are valuable fea- 
tures in the divisible brood-chamber 
hive, and the same—as shallow supers 
have advantages over deep ones, there 
should be no question about their su- 
periority. 


We wish to mention in conclusion 
that we do not attribute our greater 
success to the mere fact that we have 
thrown our whole energyinto using 
the divisible hives without trying out 
the Langstroth size just as thoroughly. 
From Dr. Miller’s statement, “that it 
is not entirely fair to compare the in- 
experienced young Scholl with the 
Scholl of mature years and brilliant 
energy,” it may be taken that we were 
young and inexperienced when we 
tried the Langstroth hives in our ear- 
lier bee-keeping, while we are using the 
divisible brood-chamber hive now, with 
our experience of knowing how to use 
them, and, for that reason, a compari- 
son would not bea fair one. However, 
this is not the case, for as a young, in- 
experienced person, we gave not only 
the Langstroth but other hives a thor- 
ough trial side by side with the divis- 
ble brood-chamber hive, and we are 
doing this today, with our advanced 
years and experience. That is to say, 
we have now hundreds of Langstroth 
hives in use in a large number 
of apiaries together with the divisible 
brood-chamber hives inthe same yards. 
The longer we handle the two differ- 
ent kinds, however, the more we learn 
to appreciate the advantages we enjoy 
by using the divisible brood-chamber 
hives in connection with shallow su- 
pers, both for comb and extracted 
honey. 


Asa result, the number of colonies 
in the divisible brood-chambers is an- 
nually increasing, and will continue to 
increase, as all the new hives pur- 
chased for the last number of years 
liave been nothing else but the divisible 
brood-chambers, or the shallow supers. 


We realize that an effort to com- 
pletely cover all the points for which 
we have been put to task, would require 
more time and study. This we have 
not at our disposal, however, in spite 
cf the fact that we are enabled to ac- 
complish more with the divisible brood- 
chamber hives by saving a lot of time 
otherwise necessitated by a large num- 
ber of extra manipulations necessary 
with deeper hives and supers. 
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Conducted by J. L. Byrer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 





Obituary—S. T. Pettit, D. Chalmers, Mrs. 


Haberer 


The grim reaper has been busy lately 
among Ontario bee-keepers, and two 
of our well-known men have been 
called away, Mr. S. T. Pettit, father of 
our Provincial Apiarist, and Mr. David 
Chalmers, one of our inspectors of api- 
aries. Mr. Pettit was 83 years old, and 
as his health has been poor for some 
time, in a measure his death was not 
unexpected. He was very prominent 
among the older bee-keepers of Onta- 
rio, and although the writer never had 
the privilege of meeting him person- 
ally, owing to the fact that Mr. Pettit 
quit attending the conventions just 
about the time I started, yet for the past 
few years he has corresponded regu- 
larly with me at times, and the interest 
shown in my work, by him, was to me 
a source of great pleasure, as Mr. 
Pettit was one of those earnest Chris- 
tian men whom it is a privilege to have 
as a friend. He was an expert bee- 
keeper, and of quite an inventive turn 
of mind, always striving to find out 
what was the best in the way of things 
pertaining to bee-keeping, and in all 
his experiments he was ever eager to 
give others the benefit of his discov- 
eries. 

Mr. Chalmers was also well known, 
and as he was in just the prime of life, 
in so far as one could judge by appear- 
ances, needless to say the report of his 
death came as a great shock to all of 
his friends. An expert bee-keeper, a 
good inspector, as well as a frequent 
contributor to the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, he will indeed be missed—espe- 
cially when his place is vacant at the 
next convention of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation—as friend Chalmers has been a 
regular attendant at that gathering for 
a number of years. 

We have also just learned of the 
death of Mrs. Haberer, wife of Jacob 
Haberer, one of the directors of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association. It 
has been my pleasure to meet Mrs. 
Haberer a few times, and her kindly 
German manner towards the writer, 
when I first met her at the Detroit con- 
vention, is still remembered with pleas- 
ure. Mr. Haberer and family, as well 
as the relatives of both Mr. Pettit and 
Mr. Chalmers, will have the sincere 
sympathy of a host of Canadian bee- 
keepers. 

——>- 0+ 


Praise for Carniolans—Do They Resist 
Foul Brood ? 


Editor Root, in a recent issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, says that the 
yellow Italians have not wintered as 
well as the darker strains commonly 
called leather colored. This, I believe, 
has been the general experience of 
most bee-keepers here in Ontario, in 
so far as outside wintering is con- 
cerned—for cellar wintering I have not 


heard of so much difference. And let 
me say right here again, that the Car- 
niolans are just as much ahead of any 
kind of Italians as the dark strains 
of this race are ahead of the Goldens 
in the matter of hardiness. I know 
many will say that they have no trouble 
wintering Italians in our severe climate, 
but under conditions where the Italians 
winter wel/ the Carniolans will winter 
better, and under conditions where 
most Italians are liable to perish, Car- 
niolans will generally come through all 
right, and surprise you by their rapid 
building up in the spring, even if they 
have been badly depopulated during 
the winter by not being properly cared 
for. No,I have no queens for sale, 
and hold no brief for any Carniolan 
breeder, yet, today, lam more than ever 
of the opinion that the Carniolan is the 
best all-around bee for our northern 
climate. 

One factor alone has led me todoa 
lot of Italianizing lately, and that is be- 
cause I am wot sure that the Carniolans 
are as good at resisting black brood 
(European foul brood) as are the Ital- 
ians, and as we are expecting an at- 
tack of this at any time, naturally we 
have been taking the advice of friends 
as to the advisability of getting more 
Italian stock. At the same time, a num- 
ber who have had the disease in their 
apiaries, tell me that they fought it suc- 
cessfully with Carniolans, and justly 
think it is a libel on this race to say 
they are not as good as the Italians in 
this respect. Can any one in New 
York, or other States, give positive 
proof that the Carniolans will not 
“stand up” against European foul 
brood?’ I have had no experience in 
my own yards with this disease, and 
the question is asked in all good faith. 
Personally, I have always found the 
Carniolans as good larve feeders as the 
Italians, and much better than the 
blacks. As they are prolific breeders, 
under adverse circumstances, I can not 
understand why they should not be as 
good as the Italians in fighting the dis- 
ease. 

I have been told, in a casual way, that 
the Italians were better to clean up the 
disease than the Carniolans, but in so 
far as | can remember, no one has ever 
given a specific case to prove the point. 
If any one has the information, the 
writer at least will be pleased to have 
the light turned on for his benefit, as 
well as for others who may be halting 
between two opinions. 





Conditions in Ontario 


From reports of wintering received 
to date, 1 judge that there will be no 
very heavy loss of bees in Ontario, 
wherever the bees were well protected. 
In our own yards the loss is practically 
limited to the home apiary, where a 
number of colonies were wintered in a 
specially prepared hive with no pack- 
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ing except heavy paper at ends and 
sides of the hive—abundance of pack- 
ing over the frames. Today I received 
a short note from the friend who took 
out the bees at the east yard (200 miles 
away) for me. He says the bees were 
in fine shape, and not a spot on the 275 
hives. They were put in the cellar on 
Nov. 7th, and taken out April 17th, 
having been wintered in caves that I 
described in these columns nearly a 
year ago. The bees in the yards here 
at home were nearly all wintered on 
the summer stands, and as the total 
loss to date is about 6 percent, count- 
ing both the east yard and those at 
home, it can be easily seen that out- 
side of the home apiary referred to, 
the loss is about »7?. What little clover 
we have has wintered well, so perhaps 
we may get a little honey after all. By 
the way, the clover scarcity is just 
local, and in many sections of Ontario 
the prospects are good for acrop, if 
conditions as to weather, etc., prove 
favorable.; 


The first pollen came in very small 
quantities on April 16th—gathered from 
cedars and black alder. While this is 
late, yet it is not a record breaker, as 
some odd years it has been a week 
later than the date given. I have been 
associated with bees all my life, more 
or less, yet it was not known to me till 


a few years ago thatcedar yields pollen 
for the bees. The pollen is of a dull 
color, and as the bees generally carry 
small loads of it, unless a close watch 
is made it is hard to notice. However, 
if you happen to have a few cedar trees 
near the apiary, and on some nice, 
warm day in early spring you hear the 
roar of the bees,a visit to the trees 
will soon show you that there is pollen 
being gathered. 


With the gradual clearing away of 
all our forests, especially those around 
the home apiary, early pollen yielders 
are getting scarce. Formerly we had 
lots of soft maple, black alder, etc., 
but now hardly anything in that line. 
As a result, little pollen is gathered 
now before soft elm comes into bloom 
—there are still quite a few of these 
trees as well as some hard maples, an- 
other good source of pollen. After 
dandelions come along there is no lack 
of pollen, but the early yielders are 
missed very much, as my other api- 
aries,in more favored sections, in so 
far as pollen is concerned, always build 
up faster than the home bees. In es- 
tablishing any future out-yards, this 
question of early pollen and honey 
yielders, is one of the first questions 
that we shall take into consideration, 
as natural forage of that nature is 
away ahead of any artificial stimulation. 
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Conducted by J. J. 


A Favor—tTo Facilitate Replies 


Like all other extensive bee-keepers, 
I am greatly rushed at certain times of 
the year, and during those times I can 
not give my correspondence as much 
attention as I should. I hate to show 
any degree of neglect to any fellow 
bee-keeper who may write to me for 
information personally, and I ask all 
those who may write me for personal 
information to enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope, and write only on 
every other line, so I can give the re- 
plies on the blank lines. If this is done, 
[ can make better time at my desk, and 
reply more fully than I otherwise could. 
Iam sure the bee-keepers and inter- 
ested friends will help me out in this 
pleasant task, which, at times, is too 
great a burden. 


—_—_— eo 


It Paid Me Well 


Some years ago, I had the opportu- 
nity to employ, for a few months, an 
old veteran bee-keeper and queen- 
breeder at a very reasonable salary, 
and I did so with the result that I have 
been receiving good returns from the 
few dollars thus invested, each season 
ever since. I furnished him a smoker, 
veil, pony and saddle, good stock from 
which to rear queens, and boarded him. 
I made a trip with him around to the 
apiaries in order to teach him the way, 
then I turned the job over to him, and 
told him to “roll up his sleeves and go 


stock is still good; 


WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


at it,” which he did, and gave me sev- 
eral months of faithful service. 


He was to requeen some of the api- 
aries with Italian stock, some with 
Caucasian; and one yard of blacks he 
was to requeen with the same stock. 


At this apiary he made his nearest 
failure, claiming that he could not get 
good queen-cells built, and that a large 
number of queens were lost during the 
time of mating. At the Italian apiaries 
he met with success in all but pure 
mating. At the Caucasian apiaries he 
met with all-around success, and the 
not much requeen- 
ing has been necessary. 


The Italians kept failing in color, 
and finally I put in some Caucasian 
stock with them, and the combination 
has made a powerful strain of bees. I 
introduced Caucasian blood among the 
black stock, and it has long since 
changed it, and if there is any trace of 
the black stock among them [I can not 
detect it. But the Caucasian stock has 
not absorbed the Italians anywhere. 
Instead, the two races seem to be about 
on an equality even after years of con- 
tact, and have made a far better strain 
of bees than either race could have 
ever been alone. 

The question of all questions among 
Dixie bee-keepers today is, “ Will it 
pay to requeen (or hire it done) all col- 
onies of hees with better stock?” A 
thousand times yes. It will start a 
constant swell in your bank account 


that will last throughout your bee- 
keeping career. 

Iam going to rear 1000 queens from 
my best stock, and set them at the head 
of alot of nuclei, which | expect to 
make before the end of the season, or 
requeen some inferior stock with them. 


-——<—> - — — —___—___ 


No Queens for Sale 


Since I have given the Caucasian 
bees a thorough test, and have found 
them superior to other races as best 
all-around bees for wholesale honey- 
production, and have had considerable 
to say relative to their superior quali- 
ties from time to time, bee-keepers 
have written to me about buying 
queens of this variety. Being some- 
what under obligations to help dis- 
tribute the stock, 1 booked and filled 
orders for several hundred queens each 
season. But now, making the increase 
that I am planning, and needing the 
queens for this as badly as I do, I have 
no more to offer. I have had to return 
a large number of orders with the 
money to those who wanted to give 
them atrial. So I take this occasion 
to notify the bee-keepers that I am en- 
tirely out of the business. 


eee 


The Movable-Frame Hive 


Mr. WILDER:—I wish you would give us 
some particulars about the movable-frame 
hive. I havea few colonies of bees and the 
worms are very bad in them. 

Casseta, Tex. W. A. WILSON. 

The advantages or merits of the 
modern movable-frame hive can not 
be brought before our less advanced 
bee-keepers too often nor too plainly. 
The modern movable-frame hive is 
constructed with frames for each bot- 
tom story, which are accurately cut out 
and put together, being down in the 
hive-body, supported at each end by 
strips of tin nailed in the rabbets made 
in the ends of the hive-bodies. This 
allows the frames to hang freely. To 
remove them, or lift them out, after 
bees have occupied them, is easy and 
interesting, for the combs are straight 
and snug in the frames, if the comb 
foundation starters, which are usually 
sent out with the hives, have been 
fastened to the top-bars of the frames 
properly. The bars have two grooves 
in them, the strips of foundation is in- 
serted in one and a wedge in the other. 


Comb foundation is made of thin 
sheets of compressed beeswax, with 
the imprint of hexagonal cells in 
which the bees rear their young and 
store their honey. 


The body of the modern movable- 
frame hive is simply a 4-cornered box 
accurately constructed, with bottom 
and cover removable. Bees are far 
more inclined to store honey in the 
upper part of their quarters than in the 
lower. So the hive is constructed with 
another section or department called 
the super or top story, which is placed 
ontop of the first section, or brood- 
chamber as it is called, at the approach 
of each honey flow. Supers are vari- 
ously constructed. For comb honey, 
one pound blocks (sections) are used; 
for chunk honey, shallow frames; for 
extracted honey, shallow or deep 
frames. These various styles are for 





























the convenience of the bee-keeper and 
the demands of his honey market. 

To visit a colony of bees snug in 
their living quarters (bottom story), 
with their comb built straight in the 
loose-hanging frames, smoke them a 
little, remove the cover, smoke a little 
bit more, remove the division-board, 
and lift out the frame of comb next to 
it. Look it over carefully and set it 
down gently beside the hive. Lift out 
the next frame, look it over well, and 
set it back in the hive—for there will 
be ample room for it after the division- 
board and one frame have been re- 
moved—remove another frame and 
look over it likewise, and so on until 
all have been examined; push them up 
together and set the other frame and 
division-board back in the hive. Put 
the cover on, then step back and tell us 
what you have seen. Well, you have 
seen about every bee in the colony. 
Yes, and the queen (the majesty of the 
colony), too; all the honey they had 
stored; all the young bees they were 
rearing in all stages of development. 
In fact, you have seen every particle of 
comb surface on which they work. 
And it is a wonder how those little in- 
sects live; so much like many of us, all 
for the future. 


“Worms” do not prey on bees in 
modern hiyes unless they are greatly 
neglected, and have become queenless ; 
but log-gums, box-hives, dry-goods 
boxes, kegs and barrels, or other crude 
receptacles, do not permit manipula- 
tions, queen-rearing, hive control, and 
are common dwelling places of the 
“ worms.” 


— - << + <-—________—- 


A Noted Visito 


Mr. George S. Demuth, of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Washington, D. C., 
acting under Dr. Phillips, made a tour 
through Dixie last month (March) in 
the interest of bee-keeping. He was 
well equipped for the tour, and with 
note-book in hand he gathered and 
noted information as he went. 

The weather was ideal for apiary 
work at the time; he took an active 
part with the bee-keepers, and gave out 
much practical information. Our Gov- 
ernment is taking a great stand for the 
betterment of bee-keeping, by the wide 
distribution of literature on bee-culture, 
and the sending of men to the field of 
activity. Our industry has already re- 
ceived a great help through this source, 
and far greater results are sure to fol- 
low during the next few years. 
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Do Bees Know Their Master ? 
Using Smoke, Etc. 


BY G. C. 


GREINER. 


A few incidents from actual observa- 
tions during recent years may answer 
the above, and at the same time throw 
some light on Mr. Hanna’s question, 
on page 87, “Can some scribe account 
for this, unless bees make a difference °” 

Certainly, bees make a difference, but 
the puzzling question is, What induces 
bees to make the difference ? 

When visitors call at my place and 
see me handle my bees without any 
protection in such an indifferent way 
(indifferent in regard to fear of being 
stung), they almost invariably express 
their belief that bees know their mas- 
ter, and willingly submit to his dic- 
tates. As an explanation on this point 
| always give my views something like 
this: ; 

Bees have no regard for any certain 
person. If you do as I do you will not 
get stung any more than I do, andif I 
should do as you do I would be liable 
to get as many stings as you would re- 
ceive. For instance, I am requested to 
explain the inside of a bee-hive by act- 
ual demonstration with one of my col- 
onies. I may have the smoker within 
reach for an occasion of this kind, or, 
if it isn’t already lit, I may depend, ac- 
cording to the expected length and 
nature of the demonstration, upon my 
little briar-pipe for means of defense. 
The visitor, considering too close 


quarters a little dangerous, stands off 
5 or 10 feet to watch my manipulations, 
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and before the lecture is half finished 
he is forced to beat a hasty retreat 
while I remain at the hive unmolested. 


Do bees know their master? It 
seems so in this case, but I believe 
there is another factor we should take 
into consideration. In my opinion, it 
was more the nearness to the open 
hive, where the ascending hive-atmos- 
phere had a fair chance tu encircle my 
body, than my individuality that kept 
me from being attacked. Had our posi- 
tions been exchanged from the start, 
no doubt I would have been the select- 
ed target in spite of my ownership. 

Here is a little illustration that seems 
to prove myclaim: When I am busy 
among my bees, it frequently happens 
that a few ugly ones keep buzzing 
around my head with intentions of an 
undesirable nature. By placing my 
head where flying bees are thickest, in 
some cases even by kneeling down 
close beside the hive under operation, 
to get my head as close to the brood- 
nest as possible, in nine cases out of 
ten, these pesterers will leave in a short 
time and cause no more trouble there- 
after. 

At another time a friend called on 
me for some information about intro- 
ducing queens. He had received a 
number of valuable queens and felt 
very anxious to have them safely in- 
troduced. To learn all he could from 
actual observation, he gladly accepted 
my offer to go into the yard and have 
me give him a few practical hints by 
examining some nuclei where a few 
days before I, too, had introduced some 
choice Italian queens. Our investiga- 





tions proceeded in the usual way. I 
had taken from one of the nuclei the 
comb that contained the queen, and 
after we had watched her for a few 
minutes—perhaps a little too long—I 
was about to replace the comb to its 
proper place, when one of the flying 
bees, without apparent cause or provo- 
cation, stung me on the back of my 
hand, and, before I had time to lower 
the comb into the hive, a dozen or more 
had planted their sharp ends within a 
small radius of the first sting. 

After restoring the hiveto its normal 
condition I leisurely scraped the stings 
out of my hand, much to the astonish- 
ment of my friend, who exclaimed: 
“Mr. Greiner, that is the most nerve I 
ever saw displayed by any human be- 
ing.” 

Did the bees know their master in 
this case’ If they did they had no re- 
gard for his feelings. But the matter 
is easily explained. Attracted by the 
scent of the first sting’s poison, the 
defenders of the hive, imagining their 
home in danger, went to the assistance 
of the first offender, and the subse- 
quent stinging was the result. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that 
bees have a marked aversion to all 
dark colors. Always aiming at a per- 
son’s eyes, and leaving their stings in 
black hats and dark clothes, seems to 
prove this, and this may have a little 
bearing on Mr. Hanna’s case. Besides, 
I believe that the change of the order 
of things irritated his bees as much as 
the individuality of his callers. If they 
had been with the family from the 
beginning, and during all the time they 
were seated in the yard, these new 
comers would not have been molested 
any more than the rest—and they 
might have been on account of their 
color and some other peculiarities. 


SELF - SPACING vs. Loose - HANGING 
FRAMES. 

A few facts on this subject may be 
acceptable to the beginner who con- 
templates laying in a stock of bee- 
ware. I would consider myself a poor 
hand at the business, if I could not 
manipulate self-spacing frames with- 
out causing me serious trouble. I 
have handled them quite a little for 
other people, but I would not have them 
in my own yard. When we consider 
the case of manipulation of the loose- 
hanging frame, the rapid work they 
facilitate, the keeping of our bees 
good-natured, for we all know that it is 
the rolling of bees between the combs 
that raises their temper, which is next 
to impossible to prevent with the self- 
spacer, unless we undergo the lengthy 
operation of removing the follower 
and shifting a hive full of frames to 
take out one or two on the opposite 
side; the less work in manufacturing 
the frames, the comfort and pleasure 
in handling them, etc., the self-spacing 
frame is not to be compared to the 
convenient, loose-hanging one. 


This is no hobby of mine, nor theory; 
I prove it to my visitors quite often by 
actual demonstration. Last summer, 
when taking a sort of survey through 
the yard with a _ bee-keeping friend, 
who, by the way, uses the Hoffman 
frame, he said, after we had examined 
a number of colonies: ‘“ Well, Mr. 
Greiner, if I could handle my frames 
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with the ease you can yours, I would 
enjoy bee-keeping better than I do 
now.” So much for the _ different 
frames. 


—-- HANDLING AND SMOKING BEES. 


Mr. Doolittle’s article on this subject, 
beginning on page 8&1, covers the 
ground so completely that I hardly see 
a chance, as the old saying goes, to get 
in a word edgewise. To the beginner 
I wish to emphasize this point: 

Itis not so much the quantity of 
smoke we use or need, as the right 
time and the right place, when and 
where smoke should be supplied. I 
dislike to see my bees, or anybody 
else’s bees, tortured with a deluge of 
smoke unless it is strictly necessary. 
A little puff across the hive (not into 
the hive), when they begin to travel 
towards the top of the frames is gen- 
erally sufficient to keep the upper hand 
of them; it is the bee that takes wing 
from the top of the opened hive that 
causes trouble. ; 

Killing the annoying tormentors is 
all right, but I seldom pay any atten- 
tion to their uncalled-for pleasantries ; 
they generally leave after they find 
that they can’t scare anybody. But to 
be on the safe side, I always keep a few 
paddles (separators) scattered through 
the yard, to use in case of emergency, 
as Mr. Doolittle sets forth in his arti- 
cle. I even go one step farther: Some- 
times, when they get too numerous and 
persistent trying to do mischief, I coax 
them into the honey-house for safe 
keeping, or dispatch them. This is 
easily done, by backing slowly towards 
the building and teasing them on the 
way to still greater fury; they follow 
me through the carefully-opened 
screen-door, unaware of the trap that 
is set for them. Once inside, and the 
door closed, they are my game, and if 
the catch has been reasonably suceess- 
ful, it may end the trouble for the rest 
of the day. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Diseased Cells in Foul Brood 


Read before the meeting of Apiary [Inspectors at 
Amherst, Mass. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 
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Suppose a half-dozen or more foul- 
brood inspectors assembled together. 
Now, without any previous discussion 
of the matter, let a slip of paper be 
handed to each, and on the slip let 
there be written: 

1. Largest percent of cells diseased 
with foul brood that would allow the 
case to be called very mild. 

2. Smallest percent that would allow 
the case to be called very bad. 

I would like to have, then, the privi- 
lege of examining those slips. I ven- 
ture the guess that they would not be 
monotonously alike. 

Then let an actual case of foul brood 
be inspected, and let each write ona 
slip his estimate as to the percent of 
diseased cells present. I venture again 
the guess that they would not be mo- 
notonously alike. 

It is just possible that I am all wrong 
in my guessing, and that nearly all our 
inspectors have made an actual count 
in a number of cases. If they have, it 
would be a good thing to publish the 





figures, for definite knowledge is a 
thing to be desired. If they have not, 
the counting is easily done. 

Take a diseased comb, and on it 
mark off with the point of aknifea 
rectangle of any size, say about 4 inches 
square. It is not hard to follow a row 
of cells and count the diseased ones, 
but there is some danger of losing 
one’s place in going from one row to 
another. To avoid that, stick a pin 
into the first cell of the first row you 
begin counting. Then as you go on 
move the pin each time to the first cell 
of the next row. Now suppose you 
have 23 rows of 20 cells each, or 460 
cells in all, and that you find 121 cells 
diseased. Divide 121 by 460, and you 


ber of individuals, it will make inter 
esting reading for the bee-papers. 
Marengo, Ill. 
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The Entrances of Bee-Hives 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


_ [have been making some hives for my 
increase in bees this summer. making them 
and the supers with no provision for an en- 
trance save the main entrance, which is 
given by way of the bottom-board. In this 
way the hives and supers can be inter- 
changeable, or piled and tiered at will with- 
out danger of bees getting in to carry the 
honey off when stored right inthe apiary, 
save as they are set on a bottom-board. 
When thus set there is an entrance the 
whole width of the hive unless contracted 
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have 263 thousandths, or a little more 
than 26 percent as the desired answer. 

I may remark that however it may be 
in American foul brood, in European 
it is rather necessary to pick open with 
a pin each sealed cell as you go, other- 
wise some sealed cells will be passed 
as healthy when they are really dis- 
eased. 

In connection with this matter it 
would be interesting to know in each 
case the exact proportion of diseased 
cells that are sealed and unsealed. 
That would be easily obtained by count- 
ing first the unsealed cells and after- 
ward the sealed cells, the latter to be 
torn open as they are counted. 


If we can have actual figures given in 
a number of different cases by a num- 








by entrance-blocks. I had supposed this 
was the better way to make hives until an 
old bee-keeper came along a few days ago, 
telling me that it was necessary to have an 
entrance into the supers, so that during the 
surplus season the bees with their loads 
of honey would not have to travel so far, 
crowding up through the combs and bees 
below, and in this way lose much of valuable 
time. This thing has worried me, and I pre- 
sume it does others. Therefore, will you be 
kind enough to tell us something on these 
matters through the columns of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal.”—CORRESPONDENT. 


This reminds me of something I 
heard an apiarist say many years ago 
at a bee-convention. He said, “The 
hive that might be best for the bees, 
and the one that might be the best for 
their keeper, may not be one and the 
same thing.” We apiarists build hives 
for our convenience, and not the co 
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venience of the bees. Elisha Gallup 
told us years ago, when writing on this 
hive question for the American Bee 
Journal, that bees would build just as 
as much comb and store just as much 
honey in a large nail-keg as_ they 
would in the best hive that was ever 
invented; and then asked why we did 
not all use nail-kegs. Answering, he 
said, “ Because in this enlightened age 
of the world, honey cut from nail-kegs 
was not in marketable shape.” And 
this marketable shape is the main rea- 
son why the “log gums” of our fathers 
have given place to the improved hives 
and sections of the present day; not 
for the reason that more honey can be 
stored in these than in some of those 
old logs which would hold from 200 to 
400 pounds. It is only when we make 
our hives so inconvenient for the bees 


are united in marriage 4nd go out to 
make a home of their own, want to 
build that home to their own liking 
rather than take the nicest home built 
by some oneelse. Hence, hives almost 
without number, have been launched 
on the apicultural sea, the most of 
which have been built for the purpose 
of providing “a natural home for a 
colony of bees.” But, strange as it may 
seem, more often than otherwise, the 
apicultural road has been strewn with 
the wrecks of blasted hopes and dis- 
appointments. 

Years ago, when I first commenced 
keeping bees, while passing through a 
piece of woodland in early spring, I 
was surprised to hear the loud hum- 
ming of bees, such as is usually made 
on the first cleansing flight after the 
confinement of a long winter, and, on 
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that they can make no headway storing 
surplus honey, or the hives so far from 
the natural needs of the bees that they 
can not winter well, that the limit is 
reached and we become the losers. 

For these reasons a hive must be, to 
acertain extent, a sort of compromise 
between what the bees would like, or 
make for themselves, if they could have 
things just as they wanted them and 
what the apiarist would like. And, to 
my way of thinking, when Mr. Lang- 
stroth put his hive and principle before 
the world, he brought the greatest 

oon possible to us in the way of such 
a compromise. To be sure, all have 
not been satisfied with this boon. And, 
iti: only natural, that every beginner 
Shoild think that he has “a flea in his 
bonnet,” which is the largest thing 
known in the bee-keeping world; just 
very man and woman, when they 


A 
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looking about, I found a strong colony 
of bees in full flight from%two holes in 
atree near by, the upper hole being 
about 18 inches above the other. I 
waited until fruit-bloom when I cut the 
tree and transferred an extra-strong 
colony from it into one of my hives, 
opening the cavity of their home from 
the back side, as I wished to preserve 
these entrance-holes for future refer- 
ence. Upon looking this log over 
the next winter, when about to 
make some new hives, I was sure I had 
found something-very valuable by way 
of two entrances for all hives, and 
something equally valuable by way of 
upward ventilation for wintering, as 
the upper entrance for the bees was 
near the top of the cavityin the tree 
which made the home for this strong 
colony. ; 
So I went to work and made 10 hives 





on this “new principle” I had learned 
about the “natural home for the bees.” 
Well, how did it result? Six dead col- 
onies out of the 10 the next spring, and 
hardly as good results in section honey, 
especially in the sections nearthis upper 
entrance. After studying on the mat- 
ter for some time I saw that this col- 
ony had gone into a tree in the middle 
of a large piece of timber, and was 
located where the winter’s wind never 
even stirred the snow, while I must of 
necessity keep my bees “in the open,” 
as it were, and the great ventilation 
that was given with both entrances 
open, causing a draft, took too much 
heat away from the cluster of bees, 
which resulted in the consumption of 
large quantities of honey for “fuel” 
purposes, and inthis way the bees con- 
tracted “ bee-diarrhea,” as well as be- 
coming worn out of old age through 
the activity required to offset this draft. 


Then, a year or two later, I found out 
something which, to my mind, was con- 
clusive proof that an upper entrance 
was not neededto savethe bees in their 
travel to the supers. About the year 
1873 I procured my first colony of Ital- 
ian bees, and being alive with interest 
in these bees, I was constantly “ poking 
my nose” into their hives to ascertain 
whether they were really any better 
than the blacks I had before they came. 
I had requeened several colonies at a 
time, so that when basswood was yield- 
ing its best flow of nectar, young bees 
from the Italian queens were numerous 
from one to 14 days old, while the rest 
of the bees, or those older, were all 
blacks. Looking at the entrances of 
such hives from 9 to lla.m., I saw none 
but black bees issuing or returning, 


those returning being very heavily 
loaded. I thought here was a chance 
of seeing these loaded black bees 


crowding their way up between their 
combs of bees in the brood-chamber 
and into the sections, where I could 
see them putting their heads in the cells 
as they unloaded this nectar therein. 
Did I thus see? Well,no. And Ido 
not think I was ever more disappointed 
in my life, for I had been told, as our 
correspondent was, that bees needed 
anentrance directly into the supers, 
and my reason told me that this would 
be true. What did I see was, 20 Italian 
bees in these sections to one black, 
and these young Italians were “as 
busy as bees,” poking their heads into 
the cells, many staying thus for some 
little time, others not so long, filling 
the cells with nectar, while others were 
building comb, drawing out the cells, 
etc., so that the work inside the super 
was as efficiently done by these young 
Italian bees as was the field-work done 
by the older blacks. This proved that 
the sufer-entrance was of no value, and 
also proved that the bees which gath- 
ered the nectar were not the ones 
which deposited it in the sections. 


And I have had many proofs of a 
similar nature while watching the bees 
at work in an observatory hive, beside 
which I have sat for hours, both by day- 
light and with a lampat night. There- 
fore, I now make all my hives without 
entrances, as does our correspondent, 
feeling assured that the entrance in 
the bottom-board is all that is needed 
when the best interests of the owner, 
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combined with the best interest of the 
bees, are both considered. 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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Ventilation of the Hive 


BY D. M. MACDONALD. 


All bee-keepers are agreed that there 
is need of some system of ventilation 
in the bee-hive, but all do not agree 
about the best way of securing this 
desideratum, so that the process may 
be carried out by the bees with a maxi- 
mum of success at a minimum of cost. 
Hence we have the crown or sealed- 
cover men; and the /éght porous quilt 
disciples. The steadfast faith of these 
separate opponents, in their own sys- 
tem, proves that both serve the purpose 
with at least a marked degree of effi- 
ciency. 

One set maintains that, following 
Nature, bees are best covered over 
during winter in such a way that there 
will be not only no escape of heat, but 
that there will be no upward ventila- 
tion whatever. They reason that bees 
in a state of Nature, when making their 
domicile in a “cleft of the rock,” or in 
a “hollow oak,” are hermetically sealed 
above the cluster, and so they adopt 
the “sealed cover.” Through a long 
period of years I have found bees in 
hollow trees, in churches, and similar 
buildings below the slate roof, in out- 
houses between outer and inner walls, 
and many similar situations. In every 
case under the last two heads there was 
not only ample ventilation, but I would 
conclude a superfluity of this necessary 
to their well-being. The hollow tree 
has been instanced times without num- 
ber as a model sealed cover—why I 
can not conceive—and I can only con- 
clude that arm-chairapiarists have been 
reasoning the matter out from their 
inner consciousness without regard to 
actual facts. 

In the very nature of the case, there 
must be decay in the interior of the 
tree before it can have become hollow. 
Out of the large number I have ex- 
amined, and adding to this very many 
more correspondents have informed 

me of, zo¢ one was what in any sense 
could be described as _ hermetically 
sealed above. In most instances there 
was an immense reserve of unoccupied 
space generally both above and below, 
and frequently at both sides, affording 
ample means of ventilation. In all 
cases soft, pulpy matter, both dry and 
porous, ran up and down, often sev- 
eral feet above and below the point 
where the bees presciently selected 
their base of operation. Such trees 
almost invariably are possessed of large 
knot-holes in their gnarled trunks; 
while very frequently the internal weak- 
ness aids the winds of heaven in mak- 
ing “shakes ” and cracks in the timber 
of the tree,each of these serving the 
purpose of a ventilation excellently 
well. 

Old straw skeps are pointed to as be- 
ing so well propolized that they afford 
no means of upward ventilation. This 
is rank nonsense. Gas, carbonic-acid 
gas, is an elastic aeriform fluid which 
penetrates upward through far more 
dense substances than either a straw- 

skep crown or by means of apertures 


in the presumed hermetically sealed 

crown board of any ordinary hive. 
Bees are living creatures, and even 

the closest cluster in under zero cold 


is never an inanimate mass. Each bee 
is a living, sensate being, and to live 
they must breathe. Thus animate, they 
are constantly charging the air in the 
hive with noxious gases, which, if re- 
tained in the interior, would vitiate 
the air and thus cause the inmates vexa- 
tious worry and ili-health. The air of 
our schools, churches, theaters, and 
every similar place where large num- 
bers of humanity are wont to assemble 
become charged with poisonous gases, 
producing headaches, nausea, and often 
consequent ill-health, and if people 
were to continue long in such a viti- 
ated atmosphere, even death might fol- 
low. Wisely, most elaborate systems 
of ventilation are provided in all such 


or gas into the outer atmosphere. Loss 
of heat is equivalent to loss of honey; 
therefore, the wrappings overhead must 
conserve the internal heat, yet they can 
be of sucha nature as will serve to 
afford the necessary ventilation and 
keep the hive dry. 

Honey contains a large proportion of 
water, even when in its densest condi- 
tion, and it may be taken as correct 
that the consumption by the bees of 24 
ounces of honey will produce no less 
than 18 ounces of water! This is given 
off by the bees in the form of vapor. 
Warm air, such as is found in the hive 
interior when overcharged, deposits 
the water it can no longer contain, in 
the form of a dew. If this moisture 
can penetrate upward while inthe form 
of vapor we have a dry hive; if it is 
confined to the brood body, it is 
cooled ty the chill of the incoming air, 
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gathering centers. Our dwelling houses, 
too, are carefully ventilated. Similar 
provision is an utter necessity in a bee- 
hive if we are to have healthy bees and 
strong, rousing colonies in the spring. 
In cellars and in colonies wintered on 
the summer stands, some system must 
be adopted to secure ventilation so 
necessary for the bees’ comfort and 
health. 

Bees in winter have to eat to live, 
and, as a consequence, they breathe 
through the spiracles found in both the 
thorax and abdomen, every movemeut 
produces this consequence. Hence, is 
generated the carbonic-acid gas noted 
above, and another important consti- 
tuent is water. Now both of these 


must be gotten rid of in some shape or 
other, and bee-keepers generally agree 
that the best means for attaining this 
desirable end is by securing upward 
ventilation through porous coverings, 
and then ultimately evaporate the water 


or by the cooler layer of air which per- 
sists near the sides of the hive away 
from the cluster, and hence we have a 
heavy deposit of moisture on the hive- 
walls, which gradually turnsinto small, 
trickling rills, and then these find their 
way out of the entrance, perhaps. If 
not, the moisture may even be formed 
into ice in the interior, thus chilling 
the brood-nest more than is good for 
it. Unless in the cluster, or a space 
near it, under improper ventilation, the 
air becomes supercharged with mois- 
ture, thus ruining the combs, and de- 
teriorating both honey and bee-bread 
where these become charged with the 
dewy, damp deposit. 

One result of bad ventilation is that 
the bees are incommoded, and are 
therefore roused from their state of 
semi- hibernation. The consumption 
of honey to get up more heat is 4 
minor evil. They have also to renew 
the tissue being worn down conse 
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quent on the rousing up and movement 
of muscles, and to do this they partake 
of pollen. This works evil in early 
spring, as it leads to bowel distension 
when no flight can be safely under- 
taken to secure outside cleansing. 
Hence, we have dysentery, spotting of 
the combs, and fouling of the hive- 
front and flight-board. 


Upward ventilation, allowing the es- 
cape of foul gases through the porous 
covering, and also the steady percola- 
tion upward of the watery vapor, with 
its subsequent dissipation in the upper 
air, insures a warm, dry interior with 
a supply of fresh, sweet air enveloping 
the cluster. Away back about 40 years 
ago, Open, porous coverings were al- 
most universally used in America, 
while on this side the “ crown-board” 
was the favorite device. We then 
adopted the quilt, which at once “caught 
on,” and from then until now this sys- 
tem of overhead covering has firmly 
held its place as the prime favorite. If 
I read the signs of the times aright, 
evolution is slowly but surely working 
its way in favor of warm, porous cov- 
erings above the brood-nest all over 
the American continent. 

Banff, Scotland. 
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Brood Diseases—Live Question 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


It is of extreme importance to the 
bee-keepers of the country to be able 
to recognize at a glance the differences 
between the so-called American and 
European foul brood as well as the 
difference between the latter and pick- 
led brood, which can not be called a 
disease, if we are to rely on our best 
authorities. 

For some time past, most of us have 
become acquainted with the peculiar 
diagnosis of American foul brood, the 
true malignant foul brood, which, for 
that matter, is as common in Europe 
as itis in America. The vofiness, the 
coffee-color, the gilue-pot smell, when 
these are present together, the danger- 
ousness of the disease can not be 
doubted, and the starvation method is 
the only practical remedy. Both the 
disease and its cure have been de- 
scribed often enough to satisfy every 
one that the transmission of it is in 
the honey, and that all infected combs 
must be removed, as explained in the 
McEvoy-France method 


But when the ropiness is absent, as 
wellas the glue-pot smell, how are we 
to decide at first glance whether the 
disease is black brood (European foul 
brood) or only pickled brood? I asked 
this question of several of our leading 
men. Dr. Phillips said it could not be 
readily distinguished, except by an ex- 
pert. But the experts have no infalli- 
ble signs as yet, since they have so far 
failed to find the bacillus of black 
brood. Yet is not this an important 

matter to every one of us ? 


With this question in, view, I re- 
solved to make enquiries that might 
lead us to more positive knowledge. 

The following letters will explain 
themselves. I have great faith in the 
opinions of McEvoy, not only because 
he has a very extensive experience in 
foul-brood matters, having been an in- 





spector of bees in the Province of On- 
tario for 19 years, but also because 
even some of his opponents in other 
matters acknowledge that he is the 
best posted man in all questions con- 
cerning brood - diseases. I quote 
France, because he also is one of the 
most positive and experienced authori- 
ties, with long experience in foul brood. 
I quote Dr. C. C. Miller, because his 
trials and success in the eradication of 
European foul brood are quite recent. 
Finally, I quote Mr. Kildow and his 
lieutenant, Pyles, because both of these 
men have scoured a number of Illinois 
counties, and have met all sorts of con- 
ditions: 


PICKLED .BRoop SHOULD BE CALLED 
“STARVED BROOD.’ 


When the weather conditions are favor- 
able bees gather a good deal of honey all 
through fruit-bloom, and while they are 
bringing in honey daily the brood- chambers 
will be kept well supplied with wsealed 
honey, and as long as the wmnsealed honey 
(which is the first used) lasts, all the brood 
will be extra-well fed. But in some springs, 
when the bees are working well in fruit- 
bloom, and going into brood-rearing on a 
large scale, wet weather sets in, and shuts 
off honey-gathering for days. Just as soon 
as this occurs the bees quickly feed the wx 
sealed honey to the brood, and when this is 
gone they do not uncap the sealed stores 
fast enough to keep pace with all the brood 
that requires feeding, and the result is more 
or less starved brood. Some of the brood 
that dies of starvation, while in the coil 
form, turns a little yellow at first, and later to a 
dark brown, and dries down in its skin. 

All brood that dies of starvation when the 
bees have it about ready for capping, will 
be found on the lower side-wall of the cell, 
with the end turned up a little, and will 
have a dark and tough skin on, and like all 
starved brood it drics down in its skin, and 
turns to a dark. dry crust on the bottom and 
lower side-wall of the cells: and after that 
it can be easily cleaned out by the bees. 

Bees always feed the brood much better 
when they have plenty of unsealed stores, 
but when the colonies run out of unsealed 
honey for days at a time between fruit- 
bloom and clover, it is then that the bees 
fail to get all the brood fed, and the result is 
starved brood. When a bee- keeper exam- 
ines his colonies then and finds starved 
brood, he, like others, will say that his colo- 
nies have “ pickled brood.’ 

On the night of May 28, 1880, we had a kill- 
ing frost all over the Province of Ontario, 
followed by several days of wet weather, 
shutting off all honey-gathering for some 
time. This awfully sudden check coming 
after one of the most favorable springs for 
bees that I ever saw, and so near the honey 
season, caught all colonies very full of 
brood. I knew that the wzsealed honey would 
soon be fed, and to help the bees to keep 
feeding the brood just as much as if nothing 
had happened, I fed warm syrup to all col- 
onies every evening for sometime, and often 
was surprised when I examined the combs 
to see how much syrup it took to feed all the 
brood well when the bees were not bringing 
in any honey. My colonies gave a much 
larger average vield of clover and basswood 
honey that season than any that I heard of. 


BLACK BROOD. 


This is a disease that breaks out among 
black bees and their crosses. The most of 
the brood dies of this disease when in the coil 
form, and after death turns yellow, then brown, 
and dies down into a black crust on the bottom and 
lower side-wall of the cells, and when real 
dry can be removed from the cells by the 
bees. When the rotten matter is sinking 
down some of it has a melted appearance. 

Black brood can be easily headed off by 
going ahead of it and requeening every col- 
ony with pure Italian queens. 

In the Canadian Bee Journal for July, 1909, 
page 252, you will see an article of mine, 
headed, ‘Forty Thousand Italian Queens 
Needed.” I claimed that it would take 40,- 
ooo Italian queens each year for 5 years to 
bring the apiaries of our Province up to 
where they should be 

Foul brood—the real serpent itself—can 
never be headed off by any breed of bees, 
but other colonies can be prevented from 
getting it by the inspectors going to work 
early in the spring, before any robbing sets 
in, and where foul brood colonies are found 


near valuableapiaries, have the diseased col 
onies moved away in the evening to where 
they will bea safe distance from all apiar- 
ies, and leave them there until cured. Many 
bee-keepers have lost hundreds of dollars 
through their bees robbing foul-broody colo- 
nies inthe spring that were kept by other 
men. I got the disease kept out of some of 
the best apiaries in our Province by getting 
some men to move their foul-broody colonies 
away before robbing sets in. 


Wa. McEvoy. 
Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
THE OPINION OF MR. PYLEs. 


Mr. C. P, DADANT:—I am glad of the privi- 
lege of adding my mite to this discussion. 
My observations have been that European 
foul brood differs radically from pickled 
brood. European foul brood begins dying 
as early as the second day, andin most cases 
turns yellow, decidedly so, and while it set- 
tles down in a somewhat shapeless mass it 
yet stays within its own skin, and, when dry, 
can often beshaken out of the cell. 

Pickled brood does not begin dying until 
the pollen-feeding stage, and is never yel- 
low. Most of the deaths occur, | should say, 
on the 6th or 7th day, while I believe most 
European foul brood ‘deaths occur earlier. 

In conversation with Mr. Kildow yester- 
day, he agrees with this. *. PYLES. 

Putnam, Il. 


THE OPINION OF DR. MILLER. 


FRIEND DADANT:—I don't know. pickled 
brood, but did not suppose it had the dis- 
tinctively yellow color of the dead European 
foul brood. 

It isn’t easy to be exact on little points 
about foul brood without having the thing 
before you. I ¢hink, however, that in Euro 
pean foul brood the dead larva dries down 
without the skin breaking. Miss Wilson, 
however, says it has a sort of melted-down 
look. I remember one day seeing a number 
of dead larve that had been thrown out on 
the hive-entrance. It had been quite rainy, 
and the larve had swelled up to more than 
life-size. Certainly there had been no break- 
ing of the skin in that case. 

McEvoy says European foul brood is a dis- 
ease of the blacks. My Italians had it. 

Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 


A letter written by meto Mr. France 
brought the reply from him that he 
would meet meat Madison, at the State 
bee-keepers’ meeting where I intended 
to be present. At this meeting, held 
Feb. 20, 1912, the matter was fully dis- 
cussed, and the following symptoms 
were practically agreed upon under the 
eens of Mr. France: 


‘European foul brood, or black brood, 
dies mainly during the f#rs/ stages of the life 
“ the larvz; becomes of a pronounced vel 
low color, and rarely becomes sealed before 
death. It melts down to a shapeless mass, but 
the skin rarely breaks. 

“Pickled brood dies later, especially at 
the time when the larva is extended longi- 
tudinally or stretched in the cell; \ooks brown 
ish with gray streaks,and may be lifted right 
out. Held up to the window, it assumes a 
bag-like appearance, as if full of water, and 
turns dark. The skin never breaks, and it 
dries down so as oftento be easily shaken 
out of thecell. If sealed, both kinds may 
have perforated cappings, but both may be 
easily cleaned out or the bees. Pickled 
brood is not in any way contagious, and if 
combs containing it are given to healthy 
colonies, it will be cleaned out readily. 


The above statements being referred 
to Mr. McEvoy for comments, he re- 
plies as follows: 


FURTHER OPINION OF MR. McEvoy. 


FRIEND DADANT:—Your letter is received. 
Many thanks to you for sending me the de- 
scriptions given by France, Dr. Miller, Kil- 
dow, and Pyles, of the different kinds of 
dead brood. 

I am pleased to say that I fully agree with 
them when they claim that ‘ Kuropean foul 
brood dies during the first stages of the life 
of the larva, mostly. It turns yellow. rarely 
becomes sealed before it dies, melts down 
to a shapeless mass, but the skin rarely 
breaks.” Where these men use the words 

‘dies during the first stages of the life of 
the larva,” I said “dies when in'the coil 
form,” 
agree— 
but the skin rarely breaks." 


which shows very plainly that we all 
“melts down to a_ shapeless mass, 
Although it 
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has a melted appearance, 1 did not care to use 
the words “melts down;"’ I said, “sinks 
down.” But as this shows that we all agree, 
only we have not used exactly the same 
words in some parts of our descriptions, 
I fully accept the descriptions given by 
France, Pyles, Dr. Miller, and Kildow, to 
have this disease known by, and thank Mr. 
Dadant very much for this. 

I will now turn to the starved-brood de- 
scriptions given out by these four great ex- 
perts. [am very much pleased to see that 
we all stand exactly agreed on every point 
but one, which is rarely seen. > 

When brood-rearing is carried on in “ off” 
seasons, and in times of blights, and during 
sudden checks in honey-flows, the bees fail 
to gather honey enough to keep the brood- 
chambers supplied with UNSEALED honey, 
and during these periods of a shortage of 
UNSEALED svores, the bees don't uncap the 
sealed honey fast enough to keep pace with 
ail the brood that requires feeding, and the 
result is the brood that is not fed enough has 
to die. During these unfavorable conditions 
black bees are the poorest feeders of their 
brood of any breed, and Italians are the 
very best. 

** Starved brood dies in the later stages of larval 
life, later than European foul brood.’’ In nearly 
every case this will be found just as stated 
above. 

** Does notlook vellow, but has grayish streaks,” 
In rare cases where much of the brood dies 
from starvation, a little of it in the coil form 
will be found with a little of the yellow tinge 
at first, which will soon turn to an ash 
color if the bees don’t drag it out of the cells 

-a thing they usually do with the smallest 
dead brood of this kind. 

* Dies stretched in the cells.’ Yes, and in 
every case moreor less starved brood will 
be found like this, and some of it will have 
the end turned up a little. ; 

“It may be lifted right out; has a dag-like 
appearance, with water at its lower end; turns 
dark.” Yes, this is very true in every case.” 

‘May be lifted right out whendry.” Yes, 
and when it dries down to a little crust the 
bees clean it out of every cell. : 

** May have puncturedor sunken cappings.” 
Yes, this is also very true. Brood that is xo 
fed quite enough before it is capped to last it 
until hatched, hasto die. Later on the bees 
puncture the capping on these cells of 
starved brood, and after the brood dies 
down the bees trim off the punctured cap- 
ping, and clean out the cells. and then they 
are used again. 

By keeping pure Italian bees, and _ giving 
them proper management, none of these 
kinds of dead brood will be found among 
them. Wo. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 


Now let us go to the official descrip- 
tion of black brood (European foul 
brood) by Dr. Phillips: 

“This disease attacks larve earlier than 
does American foul brood, and a compara- 
tively small percentage of the diseased brood 
is ever capped. The diseased larve which 
are capped over have sunken and perforated 
cappings. The larve, when first attacked, 
showa small yellow spot on the body near 
the head, and move uneasily in the cell. 
When death occurs they turn yellow, then 
brown, and finally almost black...... 


The balance of the description is 
not necessary here, as it is only to 
show the differentiation from American 
foul brood, on the absence of “ marked 
ropiness,” glue-pot smell, etc. 

Let me again quote McEvoy, and in 
case any one thinks that I am giving 
him too much prominence, let me say 
that his competency has been acknowl- 
edged by the official investigators who 
quote him as “the veteran inspector of 
Ontario.” (Meeting of inspectors of 
apiaries at San Antonio, page 35): 

“FRIEND DADANT:—Please give it out that 


Isay that 90 percent of the so-called Euro- 
pean foul brood is only starved brood. 


Again, in reading over the foregoing 
letters, we find that Dr. Miller takes 
exception to McEvoy’s assertion that 
the introduction of Italian bees will 
cure European foul brood, by saying 
that his own Italian bees had it. Yet 
we find the same opinion as expressed 


by McEvoy in the “ Meeting of Inspec- 
tors,” page 64: 

“Tt has been shown repeatedly that Italian 
bees are /ess liable to disease than most of 
the black bees.”’ 

The introduction of a young Italian 
queen in a diseased colony having Eu- 
ropean foul brood forms the principal 
part of the Alexander method, in addi- 
tion to keeping the bees without brood 
forafew days until they have time to 
cleanse the cells. 

I would have taken the pains of quot- 
ing the Eastern authorities upon these 
questions were it not that their views 
are practically embodied in the Report 
above mentioned. Besides, very few of 
them make the difference plain between 
pickled or starved brood, and European 
foul brood. 


The purpose of this lengthy article is 
to call the attention of our Western 
producers to these conditions. I trust 
every man who finds disease in his 
apiary will investigate thoroughly and 
report. There is nothing frightful 
about the bee-diseases if we are fully 
posted, know how to treat them, and 
do it without delay. But we must be 
able to diagnose them. It is as impor- 


tant for an apiarist to know each of 

these diseases apart as it is fora doctor 

to know small-pox from the measles. 
Hamilton, III. 





Dr. MILLERS (4) ANSWERS- 


Joint Session of New York 
Bee-Keepers 


The Jefferson and St. Lawrence 
Counties, New York, Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociations met in joint meeting at Wat- 
ertown, N. Y., Feb. 1 and 2, 1912. A 
very interesting program was carried 
out, with some able speakers from 
abroad. Our associations are increas- 
ing in membership very rapidly. The 
Jefferson County Assocation now num- 
bers 42 members, and hopes to report 
50 members for 1912. 

The election of officers took place 
the second day. The officers of the 
Jefferson County Association are: 
President, A. A. French, of Black River; 
vice-president, F. H. Loucks, of Low- 
ville; and secretary-treasurer, Hudson 
Shaver, of Perch River. 


Officers of the St. Lawrence County 
Association are: President, F. C. 
Hutchins, of Massena Springs; vice- 
president, C. Otto Enders, of Oswe- 
gatchie; and secretary-treasurer, Ra- 
cine Thompson, of Depeyster. 


Delegates to the State convention at 
Rochester are these: Elton D. Shaver, 
of Depawville, and G. B. Rickett, of 
Rosiere. Alternate, Hudson Shaver 
and F. H. Loucks. 

Hupson SHAVER, Sec. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Untested and Tested Queen—Swarms 


1. Whatis the difference between an un- 
tested queen and a tested one? 

2. WhenlIam in the woods in the spring I 
can hear bees roaring. Is there a bee-tree 
close by ? 

3. How far will a swarm go off to a tree ? 

TEXAS. 

ANSWERs.—1. If aman sends you a queen 
as soon as it begins to lay, or any time be- 
fore young bees from its eggs have emerged 
from their cells, that’s an untested queen. 
If he sends you one which has been laying 
long enough so that he can tell by its worker 
progeny that it is purely mated with a drone 
of its own kind, that’s a tested queen. An 
untested queen may have commenced to lay, 
or she may have been laying any time up to 
21days. Atested queen has been laying 21 
days, or longer. 

2. Lsuppose you mean is there a bee-tree 
or a hollow tree with a colony of bees init 
close by. Not very likely. You will not hear 
the bees in a tree unless you put your ear 
close against the tree, and the bees flying 
back and forth to their home in a tree do not 
make as much noise as they do when work- 
ingon the flowers of a tree, such as bass- 
wood. But you may hear just as much noise 
in a tree where there are no blossoms, if 
there is honey-dew there. 

3. Nothing definite about it. They may go 
afewrods or a few miles. They are likely 
to go to the nearest place where they can 
find suitable lodging, 


Storing Hives Full of Empty Combs 


Last winter was a hard winter on bees 
that were left outside. We had 44 colonies; 
lost all but 6. We would like to have you 
tell which is the best way to put the old 
hives away, to use them when we get more 
bees—cut the old combs out or leave them 
in? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—The nicest thing is to let the 


bees take care of combs that are not in use. 
Puta story filled with the combs undera 
strong colony, so that the bees shall pass 
through these combs in going out and in, and 
you may be sure they will be cleaned up and 
kept in fine condition. In afew daysa sec- 
ond storyful may be given on top of the first 
one. Thena third one may be set onthe 
stand, the colony on that, and over the col- 
ony the 2 stories that were first given. After 
a day or two a fourth may be put between 
the colony and the lower story. That gives 
you now a pile 5 stories high, with the colony 
in the middle. With 6 colonies youcan have 
6 such piles; but even at that it would leave 
14 stories of combs unprovided for. 

So you must resort to other measures. If 
your combs have been kept in a cool cellar, 
the larvz of the bee-moth will be rather 
slow about developing. But you may as well 
kill them, and the best thing to kill both 
eggs and larve is bisulfide of carbon, or car- 
bon disulfide, which is all the same. You 
can probably get it at your druggist’s ina 
pint can. Ina cellar is a good place to treat 
your combs, piled 4, 5,or 6 high. Make a 
thin dough of. flour and water, just thick 
enough so it will not run, and with this plas- 
ter all joints,so as to have everything as 
nearly air-tight as possible. Ontop of the 
pile set asaucer into which you will pour2 
or 3 tablespoonfuls of the liquid. Over this 
setan empty hive-body with a cover plas: 
tered toit. Becareful not to breathe it, and 
be sure not to havea light near, or you may 
have an explosion. Then if you will keep 
your combs where they will not get moldy 
they will be all right until needed again. 


Bee-Paralysis 


Ihave a colony of bees which developed 
bee-paralysis about the first of April. ‘The 
colony is very badly affected. It is a 3-band- 
ed Italian colony with a queen one year old. 
It was wintered out-of-doors in_a single 
walled hive, with winter-case and packing 
of newspapers. The colony seemed to be 
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healthy until March 15. The hive was dry 
all winter, and the colony went into winter 
quarters with 4o pounds of fall honey. What 
is the cause of this disease developing ? Can 
it be spread to other colonies? What is the 
best method of curing the disease ? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

\NSWER.—I don’t know why paralysis 
should develop so suddenly and so violently. 
It is something very unusual. Just what is 
the cause of bee-paralysis, the best authori- 
ties do not claim toknow. Many cures have 
been claimed, but perhaps you can do noth- 
ing better than to let the bees alone. As far 
north as you are, it generally disappears of 
itself without doing any great harm. It does 
not spread from one colony to another, and 
ifitis nothing more than bee-paralysis you 
need not feel alarmed. But are you certain 
it isparalysis ? Is there no disease in the 
brood ? If you are at all uncertain about it, 
communicate with Dr. E. F. Phillips, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
sending him a sample of brood if it is dis 
eased, and you will get an expert decision 
from him. It will cost you nothing. 


Rearing Queens—Preventing Swarming—Feeding 
Maple Sap 


1. What is the best method of rearing 
queens to introduce into the colonies in Au- 
gust ? 

2. What is the best way to prevent swarm- 
ing? Is the cutting out of queen-cells a 
good way? 

3. How would it do to draw sap from ma- 
ple-trees in buckets and feed to the bees in 
early spring to start brood-rearing ? Would 
this not be better than sugar syrup? 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—I. I don’t know that there is 
any particular difference between rearing 
queens for introduction in August and rear- 
ing them for introduction at any other time. 
There may, however, be a difference in this 
respect, that you can get cells from colonies 
that have swarmed, and these may mature 
into laying queens in good time for introduc- 
tion in August. Swarming-cells, if taken 
from the right kind of stock, are likely to be 
as good as any you can get. 

2. I would give a good deal for the best an- 
swer to that question. Cutting out queen- 
cells every week or 10 days will sometimes 
prevent swarming, and sometimes not. 
Sometimes the bees seem only the more de- 
termined, and after you have cut out the 
cells, will swarm with nothing beyond eggs 
in the queen-cells. Many prevent swarm- 
ing by shake-swarming, or taking away all 
brood but one. Some prevent it by the use 
of J. E. Hand's non-swarming arrangement. 

3. [don't know that maple-sugar syrup is 
any better than cane-sugar syrup. Likely, 
however, itis just as good. Care should be 
taken about feeding either when it is not 
warm enough for bees to fly. 





Increasing from 8 Colonies to 55 


I put s5 colonies of bees in the cellar last 
fall. There are 8 of themalive. I have 300 
brood-frames with good comb, 100 of them 
are half full of honey. Honey-dew killed 
the bees. 

I want to know the best way to fill these 
frames with bees again. I intend to buy my 
queens. Can I,in June, take one frame of 
brood and 2 frames of honey and a queen 
and some bees; in July, 2frames of brood, 2 
frames of honey, and some bees anda queen? 
How much increase do you think I can make 
of these 8 colonies in a good year if I buy all 
of my queens ? 

How many queens dol want atatime? If 
| could not use them right away, can I keep 
them in the bee-house for a day or two? 

IOWA. 

\NSWER.—If you will pardon the irregu- 
larity, 1 will answer_ without taking your 
questions in order. The number of queens 
you will get at a time depends upon what 
pian you take, and how many are needed. 
Better not get them any faster than needed. 
But you can keep a queenin her cage a week 
oc sO without trouble if you keep her in the 
house where she will not be chilled. 

_ The number of colonies to which you can 
!iicrease depends upon the strength of the 8 
live colonies and on the season. If they are 
S'rong, and the season is excellent, you may 
have no trouble in getting back to your origi- 
n’| number, since you buy the queens and 
h.ve so many drawn combs. 

. Your plan may work all right by starting 
in June with a frame of brood and adding 2 
orein July. But starting with so weak a 
nucleus is not always the most satisfactory 





way. Possibly you may like another plan 
that contemplates never having anything 
less than 4 frames of brood in a hive. 

First thing, you must look out for your 
combs lest the wax-worms make havoc with 
them. You can put some of them under or 
over the colonies, where they will be well 
taken care of. Others you may treat with 
bisulphide of carbon, killing all eggs and 
worms. 

Before any step is taken toward increase, 
the 8 colonies must be strong, each having 6 
frames or more of brood. Some of them 
may be weak, and they must be helped by 
the strong ones. You may be able to have 
them all strong by the first of June, and may 
be not until some time later. But suppose 
itis Juner. From each colony you will take 
2 frames of brood with adhering bees, of 
course looking out not to take the queen. 
That will give you 15 frames of brood. You 
will start 4 colonies with these. giving 4 
frames of brood to each. The frames of 
brood you take from the strong colonies will 
be the ripest you can get, and you will, of 
course, replace them with drawn combs, 
putting these combs in the middle of the 
brood-nest. You will also fill out your new 
colonies with combs, thus using some of 
your honey. By the middle of June you will 
likely be able to repeat the operation, mak- 
ing 4 more new colonies, or 1inall. Again, 
by July 1, you may be able to make 4 more, 
or 20 in all. Then, again, July1s you may 
make 4 more. In the meantime, however, 
the first 4 you made may be strong enough to 
yield 2 frames of brood apiece, thus making 
26inall. By Aug,1,2 more of the little fel- 
lows may be able to help, making 34 in all. 
August 15 may bring you up to 46, andif the 
season continues good you may increase still 
later. Now,it may not pan out at all as 
pictured. But at any rate, your policy is to 
keep every colony fairly strong all the time, 
never drawing so much from any one as to 
leave it less than 4 or 5 frames of brood. 
Then you will not be caught at the tail end 
of the season with a lot of weaklings to be 
lost the next winter. 


Caring for Weak Colonies 


Out of to colonies of bees I have 4 that 
have come out very weak. I don’t believe 
there is a quart of bees to the colony, al- 
though they have a little brood started. 
Please tell me whatis best to do in such 
cases. MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—You may be thankful if only 4 
out of 10 are weak. Let them alone until 
some of the other colonies are strong enough 
to have 6 frames of brood. Then take a 
frame of brood from a weak colony and ex- 
change it with astrongone for a frame filled 
as nearly as_ possible with sealed brood 
ready to hatch out. When this has mostly 
hatched out, you can make another swaf, 
each time taking from the weak colony one 
of its poorest frames, and swapping for the 
best you can get. But don't give more brood 
than the bees can cover, or it will be chilled 
and lost. After a weakling has been thus 
strengthened until it has bees enough to 
cover 2or 3 full frames, then you can give it 
from a strong colony a frame of ripe brood 
with the adhering bees, putting it close up 
to the brood, but not between two frames of 
brood. Of course, you will be careful not to 
take a queen with the brood. 


Here is another way: Into an empty hive 
on some new stand put 6 or 8 combs of sealed 
brood with adhering bees, these to be taken 
from the strong colonies. It will be just as 
well to fasten them inthe hive, only look out 
that you don't smother them. After they 
have stood 24 to 48 hours, you may then give 
them wherever they will do the most good 
to your weak colonies. If you give too many 
strange bees toa weak colony, there is dan- 
ger that they may kill the queen, if they are 
taken directly froma layingqueen; but after 
standing 24 to 48 hours they feel their queen- 
lessness and will not harm any queen where 
they are given. 


Bleaching Comb Honey 


How can I bleach comb honey ? I got about 
2400 sections last year, and it was hard to 
sellit on account of its darkness. Iseea 
process for bleathing it in“ ABCof Bee 
Culture,” but do you know ofany better way ? 
All the honey that is cominginto the market 
is whiter than mine, and I can not account 
for it. If you know of a way to whiten honey, 
please let me know. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—No; I can give no better way 
It's one of the cases where prevention is 
better than cure, and I try to manage so 





there shall be as few darkened sections as 
possible. There are two reasons for sec- 
tions being darkened outside: Being too 
long on the hive, and being too near old, 
dark combs. If asuper of sections be left 
on the hive until every section is completely 
sealed, the central sections are very likely 
to be darkened. SoI don't wait for the seal- 
ing of all the sections, but take off the super 
when all but a few of the outside ones are 
sealed. Perhaps the 4 corner sections will 
not be finished, perhaps 4 on each side. 
Then these unfinished sections are massed 
together and given back to the bees to be 
finished. At one time, when I used wide 
frames to hold sections, my practice was to 
raise a brood-comb from the brood-chamber 
and put it between 2 frames of sections in 
the upper story, so as to induce the bees to 
begin work promptly. It was very success- 
fulin that direction, but it was equally suc- 
cessful in getting the bees to darken the 
capping of thesections, for they would carry 
bits of the dark old brood-comb across to 
use on the sections, making them dark be- 
fore ever the capping was finished. You will 
probably find that a thin top-bar will help to 
darken sections, because it allows them to 
be nearer the combs. On that account a 
top-bar %-inch thick is desirable. You may 
also find more trouble with shallow brood- 
combs than with deeper ones. 


(The above refers to the color of the cap- 
pings. The honey itself may have been 
dark, perhaps honey-dew. There is no 
known process tochangeits color.—EDITOR.] 


Different Breeds of Bees Mating Queens 


lama lad of only 14 years, and 1am very 
much interested in bee-keeping. To my no- 
tion, itis one of the most fascinating and 
pleasant kinds of work to be found. | 

I keep the hybrid bees (the only kind kept 
around here). I have had nothing to do with 
any other race, but am seriously thinking of 
introducing pure stock into my apiary, and 
I hardly know what race to choose. The 
main honey-flow here is from the first of 
May to the last of June. The principal 
honey-plants here are white clover, vetch, 
raspberry and fruit-bloom. ‘ 

1. Which strain of Italians are superior as 
to honey-gathering qualities ? 

2. Isthe Caucasian bee as good as the Ital- 
ian in regards to industry, gentleness and 
wintering? 

3. Kindly give names and addresses of a 
few recommended breeders of pure Italian 
queens, : 

4. Willa queen lay that is forced to mate 
with her brother ? 

s. Which parent does a bee partake of 
most in color, generally ? 

6. Do bees always build up queen-cells 
that are inserted in the hive with larve in 
them? : ee 

7. What kind of a bee is the Cyprian ? also 
the Banat? OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—I. Probably as good as any is 
the leather-colored, or darker, 3-banded, | 

2. There is probably no great difference in 
any respect as to gentleness. Caucasians 
have been claimed to be the gentlest of all 
bees. Yet some have reported differently. 

3. Atthis time of the year there should be 
no trouble in finding these in the advertis- 
ing columns, 

4. Yes. Butif you can force a queen to 
mate with a particular drone you have a 
great secret. : pu 

5. |don’t know very much about it. They 
say that the progeny follows the parent with 
the most fixed character; but what appears 
in one generation may be different in the 
next. 

6. Not by any means. . . : 

7. Cyprians are something like Italians in 
appearance, but have the reputation of be- 
ing the crossest of all bees. Banats are 
much like Caucasians. 


Great Losses—Plan for Increase 


I had 21 colonies of bees last fall; this 
spring I have only 8 colonies left, the other 
13 died during the winter, and 2starved. I 
thought a great deal of my bees, but this 
winter was too cold for them. I have had 
bees 25 years, but never had any freeze to 
death except a few bees in among the col- 
onies, but not a whole colony as long as they 
had honey. Some of those colonies that froze 
had hives half filled with honey, but still 
they froze to death. : 

I would like to build up my bees again to 
25 or 30 colonies this summer. I have about 
that many hives and some old honey left 
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them, if I can find some way to doit. I don't 
believe that my bees will swarm to amount 
to anything, because the spring is late, and 
they are late in rearing young bees, and the 
prospe ct for good swarms is not very good. 

Ihe bees in the dovetailed hives suffered 
the most. I have only 3 colonies left in the 
movable-frame hives, the others arein boxes 
and gums, and I have no way to get at them 
to do anything with them. 

Ido not believe there are many bees left 
inthis part of the country; one man had 9 
colonies and lost all; a neighbor had 2 colo- 
nies and lost both; another 12, and has 3 left. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—Having on hand 13 hives filled 
with drawn-out combs with some honey in 
them, you should have no difficulty in in- 
creasing 8 colonies to 25 or 30if the season is 
at all good, and the prospects in that direc- 
tion are now good. If you have not already 
done so, the first thing is to become familiar 
with the contents of a good text-book on 

. such as “‘Langstroth on the Honey- 

I see by your letter that you — 

‘“Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing,”’ and that 

ron to help. Being familiar with general 

principles, you can then be guided by cir- 

cumstances as to what is best to doin your 
particular case. 

You might divide all your colonies at one 
time into enough nuclei to make the full 
number desired. That, however, is hardly 
so satisfactory as to take the safer plan of 
starting each nucleus so strong that there 
will be no danger of ending the season with 
a number of weaklings unable to winter 











over. Sothe first thing isto build up your 
8 colonies strong. When the strongest of 
them haves or6 frames of brood, then you 
can draw a frame of brood with adhering 
bees to help another colony not so strong. 
Only be sure not to draw so much froma 
strong colony as to leave it with less than 4 
full frames of brood 

When all are built up so as to havesor6 
frames of brood each, then you may reduce 
each one to 4 full frames of brood by draw- 
ing from them frames of. brood with adher- 
ing bees. The brood and bees thus drawn 
may be used to start new colonies with 3 or 4 
frames of brood each, a ripe queen-cell be- 
ing furnished to each. When the original 8 
have built up strong again this performance 
may be repeated, and perhaps again still 
later on. Some of the earliest colonies made 
may also become strong enough to help in 
making others. 

A little variation of this may be advisable. 
Instead of putting your 4 frames of brood 
and bees directly on a new stand, put them 
in a second story on an excluder over a 
strong colony, and then a week later put 
them on the new stand. There will then be 
very little unsealed brood, less danger of 
chilling, and with a larger proportion of 
young bees there will be less inclination to 
return to the old stand. As there was no 
queen in thisupper story, the bees will have 
some feeling of aeenlessness, which will be 
an advantage. 

This is a rough outline, but with your ex- 
perience you will probably have little 
trouble in filling out the details. 
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Good Report from California 


On April 11, Southern California is leading 
the rest of the State in the amount of rain- 
fall thus far this season—and it is still rain- 
ing, The prospect is, therefore, good for 
Southern California at present writing. 

GEORGE L. EMERSON. 

Fullerton, Calif., April 12. 


Bees Wintered Well 


lam well pleased with the way my bees 
wintered (being my first winter). put 29 
colonies in the cellar Nov. 20. On March 29. 
I took them out of the cellar and found I 
had 26 strong colonies, 2 light and one queen- 
less colony. How is that for a novice ? 

E.. E. TOWNSEND. 
Ft. Dodge, 


Iowa, April 14. 


A Two Percent Loss 


My loss of bees has been about 2 percent, 
while some have lost 75 percent, I have, in 
the last 2 years, adopted a new plan for win- 
tering on the summer stands. I have only 8- 
frame Langstroth hives; I leave them the 
super of honey next to the brood-frames, as 
I have found that an 8-frame hive will not 
winter a colony ina long and severe winter 
I would start with a 1o-frame hiv e if | were 
to start again. S. . SMILEY. 

Whiteside, Mo., April 18. 


Looking for a Better Year 


| thought of discontinuing the Bee Journal 
because of the discouraging season, but have 
realized that the Journal is not to blame, 
and needs our support to continue giving us 
the much-needed information we seek (as 
the bee-keeping world) for the future. 

I am looking forward for a better year, 
and wish you success. 

MARTIN R. MILLER. 
Lancaster Pa., Dec. 5, 1orr. 


Cause of Bitter Honey 


My bees wintered well, and are in good 
condition, a good supply of pollen being 
gathered from elm and maple, and all colo- 


nies have young bees. There was a good 
supply of fall honey gathered here from cot- 
ton and titi vine. I want to come to your as- 


sistance in answering “Arkansas” 
of 1911), ‘Why Bitter Honey ?”’ 
_ Honey never becomes bitter until about 
Sept. 15 of each year, or after a weed blooms 
here which is called bitter weed, ox-eye, or 
oxidine. Bees do not get any honey from it 
at all—only pollen—and where it is plentiful, 
as in this State, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Mississippi and Georgia. there will be 90 
percent of the foragers ina colony working 
on this weed, which stays in bloom until 
frost kills it. Whenit is young and tender, 
milch cows will eat of it until the milk is 
almost unfit for use, being very bitter. : 
Now, the reason that the honey is bitter is 
because the bees will store it in almost any 
placein the hive, and in walking over even 
freshly-built comb, which only a short time 
before was white comb, or comb capped 
white, it is changed in colortoa golden yel- 
low. This dust seems to ruin all the honey in 
the hive, and, of course, down here we have 
to take the honey before the bitter weed 
blooms, or it is of no use except to the bees. 
W. R. CUNNINGHAM. 
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Rayville, La., March tro. 


{By “ox-eye,”’ we suppose our correspon- 
dent means the Heliopsis, so called because 
of the resemblance of the blossom of this 
plant toasunflower. Itis a perennial plant, 
and the blossoms terminate the stems or 
branches. If this is not correct, we trust 
Mr. Cunningham will give us the descrip- 
tion of this lower. The name “oxidine” is 
probably colloquial, and of local applica- 
tion only, as we can not find it in the refer- 
ence books. 

We would be glad to hear the experience 
of others on this subject.—EDITOR.] 


Recognizing Apiculture 


Many persons around here having bees 
give them so little attention, through indif- 
ference and ignorance, that most of that kind 
of bee-keepers have lost all their bees—some 
few having found one colony that survived 
the past two unfavorable seasons. 


Iam satisfied that the bee-industry never 
can attainits just recognition for importance 
to the whole people until we have a branch 
of ears taught in all agricultural col- 
leges and schools where sufficient interest 
can be obtained to secure a class in that 
study. In this Northern climate, where the 


season is so short and the nectar is fre- 
quently so bountiful, knowledge must he 
obtained on how to manipulate the bees 
to get best results. 

Again, our fruit-trees will be almost bar- 
ren of fruit if there are no bees near to pol- 
lenize the blossoms. I have been keeping 
bees for over 16 years in this locality, and 
know from observation that it will pay me 
to keep bees even if I didn’t get one pound 
of surplus honey. I have not failed to have 
fruit except one year since I have kept bees; 
that failure was owing to the second winter 
we had in April, 1910. 

It is my intention to make actual observa- 
tion this season of the difference in fruiting 
of my trees, and trees of the same size and 
variety, where there are no bees to pollenize 
the blossoms. 

I believe the time is not far distant when 
the importance of the bees to horticulture 
will be more fully recognized; then we may 
expect the bee-industry to receive its just 
recognition. HAMLIN V. PooRE. 

Bird Island, Minn. 


Only Lost One Colony 


I have just taken my bees out of the cel- 
lar; only lost one out of 29, so I now have 28 
colonies, and they are in splendid shape. 


on : S. CHAPEL. 
North Troy, Vt., April 10. 


Hard Blow in Ohio 


The bee-business suffered a hard blow in 
this section the past winter, one man lost 
his entire apiary of 40 colonies. Last spring 
I just had 2 colonies, and increased to 6 
I saved them all, but 2 of them are weak. I 
wintered them out-of-doors. I use the chaff 
hive and a winter case of my own make. 

Medina, Ohio, Aprilis. J. C. MOSGROVE. 


Bees Wintered Very Well 


Last Saturday I examined the most of my 
50 colonies of bees, and think I have lost only 
2colonies, One of them I had my doubts 
about living when I packed them last Octo- 
ber, and the other I think was queenless, 
and was apparently robbed out recently 
through the granules of honey on the bottom- 
board, and only a few bees in the hive. 

My bees have had nothing done tothem 
since I left them to go to New Hampshire to 
live during the winter. JOHN P. COBURN. 

Woburn, Mass., March 25. 


Bees Wintered Well 


I put my bees in the cellar Nov. 3d, and 
took them out April sth. Five months and 2 
days in thecellar. They had their last flight 
Oct. 18th. Five months and 18 days without 
a flight. And out of 109 colonies I only had 2 
dead, and one of them went in queenless, I 
know. Seventy-five percent of the colonies 
are strong. Twenty-five percent are from 
medium tolight. Yes, I feel coed. about the 
way my bees have wintered. G. C. CHASE. 

Robbins, Wis. 


Bee-Keeping in Idaho 


Ihave no complaint about bees wintering 
here, but advancing age is making the care 
of bees somewhat strenuous for me. March 
15th of each year my bees gather pollen from 

spring beauties, buttercups and_ willows. 
Soon there will be carpets of wild forget-me- 
nots, adder-tongues, etc. Then our dande- 
lions and never-failing snow-drop. Eighty 
pounds to the colony at 12% cents for ex- 
tracted, and 15 cents for comb, helped 
against ‘the high cost of living. Moths have 
ental eaten an ounce of come yet for me 

. F. GEORGE. 
‘Fraser, Idaho, March 27. 


A Little Experience With Bees 


I obtained 2 colonies of black bees 3 years 
ago. I furnished new standard 8-frame 
hives, and transferred 4 colonies for half of 
them. I had some little experience before. 
and read a book on apiculture by James 
King. But I didn’t know enough not to 
transfer bees as late as July, so my neighbor 
lost both his colonies. I would have lost 
mine, too, but for the timely arrival = 
“Forty Years Among the Bees" and th 
American Bee Journal; I also sent to Wash: 
ington and obtained the Farmers’ Bulletin 
on bee-keeping. 
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| purchased 2 Italian queens, and one was 
lost in introducing. The next summer | in- 
creased to 7, and Italianized them. Last 
spring I bought 10 colonies. One of them 
had a fine Italian queen, enous the lady 
from whom I purchased them didn’t know 
that there was any Italian blood in her api- 
ary. I lacked 2 or 3 queens of getting 
them all Italianized, on account of having 
very poor luck with my queens—so many 
were lost. The only reason I could assign 
was that I had all my hives in a line in pairs, 
one foot apart, each pair6 feet from the 
other pair. Last season I had them set pro- 
miscuously. 

I lost one colony from starvation, caused, 
I think, by leaving a lot of supers piled upon 
it until very late. They had built upintoa 
powerful colony, so much so that the bees 
could hardly find room in the hive when the 
supers were taken off. They had Congumed 
all their stores by Jan. 1st, and had died 
found 2 other colonies almost as short of 
stores, andso I made candy of granulated 
sugar and placed it on the frames, after first 
putting 3 or 4 small sticks across under it. 

rey my bees for winter (I winter them 
outside) by placing empty supers or a hive- 
body on top; and after spreading ona pec e 
of gunny-sack cut to fit, the apes is filled 
with forest leaves. I could not bring myself 
to think of sealed covers, with the moisture 
trickling down upon the bees. 

There have been many days of bright, 
warm sunshine, with heavy snow on the 
ground, lately, and bees would fly out and 
perish on the snow. Leaning a board in 
front of the hive, as per Doolittle, would do 
little or no good. 

Here is a bouquet for Dr. Miller, and a 
good wish for the American Bee Journal. 

Bolivar, Mo., March 8. J. A. REED. 





Prospects Fair in California 


There wiil probably be a small surplus of 
honey in this locality the coming season. 
Bees are in good shape to take advantage of 


what honey-flow there may be, having win 
tered well. The past winter has been ex- 
ceptionally dry, but we have had a good 
April rain, which willinsure us some honey 

I have two apiaries which I run in connec 
tion with general farming and stock-raising. 
We can only figure on a paying honey crop 
on an average of every other year at the 
most. 1011 was one of the best honey years 
ever known in this part of the State. There 
are still some good locations for apiaries un- 
occupied in this county at the present time. 


If any of the readers of the American Bee 
Journal would care to know more about this 
locality. I will be pleased to have them 
write to me. G. SMITH. 

San Benito, Calif., April 18. 





Loss in Wintering—-Short Season Ex- 
pected 


This is the warmest day we have yet had 
this spring, with the temperature at 45 de- 
grees atnoon. My bees are in “ Protection” 
hives, so I hope they pulled through on 
about 30 pounds of feed each. but farmers to 
the south of me have lost every colony. Mr. 

Jill McCord has 75 empty hives, and is 
pretty well discouraged. 


Mr. Miles, of Dunlap, writes that he looks 
for a very short season, as the clover was 
drouth-killed last year. About here, how- 
ever, [think Isaw a deal of yours clover, 
and I know we had no fall flow. iam look- 
ing for a season of heartsease, as the indica- 
tions are that we shall have a tolerably wet 
season. BONNEY. 

Buck Grove. Iowa, March 27. 





Severe Winter on Bees 


We have white clover in bloom during 
April, May, and part of June here, but the 
sun beats down so hard in June that it kills 
itout. The bees reap a harvest when not 


too cool from the bloom of elm, oak, sweet- 
gum, maple, peaches, plums (wild and tame), 
pears and apples. 

This has been a severe winter on bees, 
although I have lost only one colony, and it 
was through trying to catch the queen. She 
flew away and went into another hive, so 
pretty soon I found the dead bee. The bees 
having lost her went into 4or § hives, and 
then they were killed in a short time. 

This year the bees will commence swarm- 
ing in the early part of April. 


The farmers that have bees in box-hives 
are not bragging, for their bees are nearly 
all dead. 

I am very fond of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and take good care of every copy. I en- 
joy reading what others write. 

W. R. CUNNINGHAM. 
Rayville, La , March 24. 





Cypro-Carniolan Bees 


On page 56, the writer uses the term “ Cyp- 
rian-Carniolan”™ in referring to Cypro-Car- 
niolan bees. 

He says, “Late in September, 1900, I 
bought a Cyprian queen, but it turned out to 
be a Cyprian-Carniolan.” 

He says ‘‘there were drones by the thou- 
sand—two drones to one worker.”’ That con- 
dition indicates that he introduced the 
queen he bought into a colony having a su- 
perabundance of drone-comb, and does not 
prove the excessive building of drone-comb 
to be characteristic of the progeny of the 
queen. 

She was introduced in “September,” and 
her bees compelled to accept the drone- 
comb whether it was their choice or not. 

He says, “‘They are great to rob, etc.” 
Neither the Cyprian nor the Carniolan bees 
are inclined to rob, and indications are that 
his queen was a mongrel without knowing 
what blood predominated. Ep L. ROSER. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 








ASPINWALL NON-SWARMING BEE-HIVE 


A Practical Success after 22 years of oO ve 


Experimentation. 
has added to its success. 


Evenly filled sections of Honey Pro- 


duced without separators. 


Kvery Bee-Keeper should satisfy him- | 
self as to our claims by ordering, |i 
at least, one sample Hive and testing | 


Descriptive Circular, with prices, 


ed Free. 


Another 


season 
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ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 602 Sabin St Jackson, Mich. 


Canadian Factory: GUELPH, Ontario. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery 


Cutters 


Planters 


Sprayers 





Diggers 


Sorters 




















Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsof any kind Notices here ery be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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WANTED—Carload of bees for cash. 
4Atf John C, Bull, Valparaiso, Ind. 





FINE TEMPERED Steel Hive Tools (enam- 
eled handle). Price 20cents, postpaid. _ 
Henry Benke, Pleasantville Station, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies. 
We arein the market for beeswax and honey. 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah. 





For SALE — High-grade bees, queens, and 
supplies. Pure-blooded poultry and eggs. 
4A2t A.M. Applegate, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





MAKE PuRE, delicious fruit acids from 
honey. Cures all diseases, man or beast. 
Patent allowed. Mailed, 25 cents 

tA1y C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif, 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

mAtf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





PENNA. BEE-KEEPERS—Having bought sup- 
ply business of Geo. H. Rea, I can furnish 
Nee line of Root’s goods. F -_ car just 
in. Catalog free. Thos. H. Lit 

4Aa2t Osceola Mills, Pa. 





QuEENS, Nuclei, and Half-Pound Packages 

a strain of 3-banded Italians developed for 
honey-gathering ability. My entire time has 
been given to them for 12 years. 4Aat 
W.D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Bullock o.. ‘Ala. 





HONEY CANS FOR SALE—Five gallon, 60 
pound, square, screw-top cans, used only 
once. Good as new, incrates. Send quick; 
best cash offer; any number delivered. 
Hilltop Pure Food Co., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa. 





My SystEM — Union bee-hive and Queen. 
Will increase both your colonies and honey 
crop, and improve your stock, making bee- 
keeping a real pleasure. Cash orders $10.00. 

3Atf Joe Egner, Box 552, Lavergne, III. 





QUEENS — Italians and Carniolans. Will 
exchange choice queens for bees by the 
pound, frame, or hive. Write, stating what 
you have, Frank M. Keith, 

3Atf 83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 





WANTED—AII outbors Idaho bee-keepers 
to know they can get all kinds of Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Supplies at home. We rite for catalog. I 
have my own factory. C. E. Shriver, 

2A4t 1623 Bannock St., “a Idaho. 





WHITE ROCKS exclusively, strictly pure 
white, with size and fancy points combined, 
and excellent laying qualities. Farm range 
eggs for Hatching, packed to ship — a 
$1.50; 30, $2.50; 45, $3.00; Tou, $6.00. 

Mrs. Elmer Petersen, Oe tit 





QuIRIN’s famous improved Italian queens 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the |b., ready in 
May. Our stock is northern-bred and har- 
dy; five yards wintered on summer stands 
in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. For 
prices, send for circular. 3Ast 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Saltese ‘Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italian Queens (strict- 
ly free from disease). Tested Queens, $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.75; 6 or more, 85 cts. each. Un- 
eae, 75c each; 3 Queens $2.00; from 6 to 50, 

scts. each. Bees by the pound, $1.00. Nu- 
c clei. per frame, $1.25. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. B Bankston, 

2Atf Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





The Opfer Hive-Entrance Bee-Feeder.— 

In the spring we must feed the bees to 
have them strong for clover-bloom. With 
all the present feeders this is a troublesome 
job—either the hive-bottom or covers have 
to be taken off every time we feed. With 
the Entrance Feeder shown herewith, all 
you have to dois to pushit in at the hive- 





entrance and leave it there until there is no 
more need of feeding. It contracts the en- 
trance, and that is what you want in spring. 
The size of this feeder is 7x8 inches, and % 
inch deep, and holds 5 ounces of feed. You 
can feed 100 colonies in about 25 minutes. 


In case of foul brood you can feed medi- 
cated syrup and your bees will build up 
strong and healthy, and be in good shape 
when clover starts, ready to shake on foun- 
dation. 

I have used 75 of these feeders about 8 
years, and today they areas good as ever. 
With proper care they will last a life-time. 


In spring or in fall most bee-keepers neg- 
lect to stimulate brood-rearing—one of the 


most important things in having strong colo- 
nies and good wintering. It does not de- 
pend so much upon the amount of feed as 
it does upon regularity every night (unless 
the weather is too cold), and you will won- 
der where your strong colonies come from. 


Some of the many good points of this En- 
trance Feeder are these: 


1. It is made of heavy galvanized iron and 
will last a life-time, 

2. It reduces the hive-entrance. 

3. It reaches where the bees can get at the 
feed even in cool weather. 

4- It feeds the right amount. 

It will not cause robbing. 
; 6. It will not disturb the colony while feed- 
ing. 

7. It permits quick work. 

8. The bees will not drown in it. 

I am in position to furnish all demands for 
these feeders at the following prices, f. o. b. 
Chicago: One for 20c; 5 for 18c each; 10 for 
16c each. If ordered by mail, add 1oc each 
for packing and postage. 


Address all orders to—A, H. OPFER, 6259 
Patterson Ave., Chicago, III. 





* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee” 


This is one of the standard books on 
bees. It tells in a simple, concise man- 
ner just how to keep bees. It was 
originally written by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, who invented the movable- 
frame hive in 1851. The book has been 
brought right down to date by Dadant 
& Sons, than who there are no better 
or more practical bee-keepers in this 
or any other country. It contains 
nearly 600 pages, is fully illustrated, 
and is bound in cloth. Every topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following its instructions no 
one should fail to be successful with 
bees. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with 
the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $2.00. Send all orders to the 
American Bee Journal. 


~ 





We 
have a number of complete volumes of 
the American Bee Journal for 1911, 
which we offer for 60 cents for the 12 
numbers, as long as they last. Or, 
should there be among our subscribers 
those who would like to have any 
copies of the American Bee Journal for 
1911 to complete their volume or other- 
wise, we will fill such orders at 5 cents 
per copy. Address this office. 








WANTED 


white 
HONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED 


Write us before dispos- 
ing of your Honey Crop. 


Beeswax 


—WANTED— 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


To The New Century 
Queen- Rearing Co. 
FOR 


Goldens, 
Caucasians, 
Carniolans, 

3-b’d Italians 


Untested, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 


Write for prices in large quantities. 
“Right Treatment and Quick Service” 
is our motto. Address as above, or 


JOHN W. PHARR, Propr. 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS, 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Crown Bone Cuffer 


FEED» your hens cut green bone 
and get moreeggs. Witha 
Crown Bone Cutter you 
can cut up all scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send st once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 814 , Easton, Pa. 





viease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


English Honey-Spoon. 





This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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George W. York 
Sandpoint, 
Bonner | d ah 0 


County 

The above is the way to address me 
hereafter. Soon after this number of 
the old American Bee Journal has been 
mailed, Mrs. York and I expect to be 
located in the beautifully situated town 
of Sandpoint, Idaho, where I will keep 
bees, handle bee-literature, conduct a 
general subscription agency for maga- 
zines and farm papers, and possibly be 
interested in some other things. 


Iam hoping that the change of cli- 
mate from Chicago, IIll., to Northern 
Idaho (70 miles northeast of Spokane, 
Wash.) will be beneficial to my health, 
which, especially during recent winters, 
has not been the best. 


Just assoon as possible after getting 
settled in Sandpoint, I will prepare an 
illustrated circular for free distribution, 
and will be pleased to mail a copy to 
any one requesting it. I hope to have 
it ready by the last of this month. Any 
of your patronage that may be turned 
my way will be greatly appreciated, I 
assure you. 

Although zow at Sandpoint, /daho, 
instead of Chicago, Ill., 1 am the same 
GrorGE W. York, that so many bee- 
keepers have known in connection 
with the American Bee Journal for over 
a quarter of a century. 


George W. York, 


Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
Sandpoint, Bonner Co., Idaho 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian Queens for Sale ! 


Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. 





All Queens reared from Imported Stock. 


Circular Free. 


0. F. Fuller, Blackstone, Mass. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| Breed Golden Queens 


and Bees by the best known methods, and 
best apiarist; in full colonies in prime con- 
dition for rearing Queens. Untested, $1.00; 
Full 8-frame Colonies, $5.00 each. Guaran- 
teed no disease. sAtf 


M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
Established 


Michigan  Fetsblish Texas 


Pioneer Establishment for the Breeding of 
‘ure Caucasian Queens. All Imported 
Queens bred under my instructions in the 
Caucasus Mountains. Tested two years be- 
fore breedingfrom. The whitest comb-build- 
ets On earth. Will work while others starve. 
Gentie as flies. Hive full of brood all 
through the season. My Italians need no 
commenting on—the thousands I have sold 
tellthe tale. Send for prices. sA6t 


A. D. D. WOOD 

Box 82, Houston Heights, Tex., or 
Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 
Plas: mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

















You will be a busy 
bee if you locate 
in the Fertile 
| Northwest 





Bee-Culture in the Northwest should prove sur- 


prisingly attractive to the workers with Bees in 
other parts of the country. 





Bee-Food 





—The great diversity of climate due to the varied 
altitudes and topographic features, affords a wide 
range of selection in locations, in this dry, mild, 

| and equable region. 


-__The wonderfully fertile soil produces the finest 
of clovers, alfalfa, peas, etc.,so important in the 
production of a good and pure article of honey. 


Even the common sage-brush is noted for its value 
in honey-production. 


Orchards 


—The vast acreage in orchards in the Northwest 
should prove a strong argument to an experienced 


bee-worker to move to this very fertile country. 
Orchards and hives have been most profitably com- 


bined already, in many instances. 


The superiority 


of Northwestern fruit-blooms aids to produce a 
superior quality of honey, and the bees perform a 
reciprocal service in fruit-pollenization. 


Markets 





—Nowhere are there more stable and remunerative 
markets for good honey. The many large cities, 
the rich mining camps, and Alaska, provide the 
best of markets right at home, at top prices. 


- —For free literature relating to the Northwest, and 
Literature 


particulars of Low Colonist, Homeseeker, and 





L. J. BRICKER, 


General Immigration Agent, OR 


123 Northern Pacific Bidg., 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Summer Excursion Fares, write to 


A. M. CLELAND, 


General Passenger Agent, 


123 Northern Pacific Bidg., 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


| 
t 





and Imported Stock. 


Queens reared in Full Col- 
onies. 
Prices for May 


One Tested Queen.... $1.75 
** Select Tested.... 1.85 
Breeding Queen.. 3.10 


Can furnish UNTESTED 
Queens, Bees by the pound 
and Nuclei, in June. owing 
to the lateness of the sea- 
son. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed 

For description of each grade of Queens 
send for Free Catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 
204 E. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FINEST QUALITY 


of 3-band Italian Queens reared in the soth 
latitude. Tested — June, $3.00; July, $2-50; 
August, $2.00. Breeder — June, $6.00; July, 
$5.00; August, $4.00. Doz., 25% discount. 
Alexander Lundgren, 
12 Tomsebeqates: . 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Please mention Am. Kee Journal when writing. 








sA3t 


CHOICE HOME-BRED 





Missouri-Bred Queens! 


My strain of bees is the result of many 
years’ breeding and selection. believe 
they are equal to any,and surpassed by 
none. They are long lived, winter well, 
breed early, and are unexcelled honey get- 
ters. The workers are long-bodied, good- 
sized bees, uniformly marked with bands of 
orange yellow. They are good comb-build- 
ers, gentle and easy to handle, and yet pro- 
tect their homes from robbers. You will 
make no mistakein introducing these queens 
into yourapiary. I guarantee safe delivery 
at your post-office, and make a speciality of 
long and difficult shipments. I endeavor to 
keep a large supply of queens on hand. 
Prices sent on application. sAbt 


L. E. ALTWEIN, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Piease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Mott’s Strain of Italians— 
Also Carniolans 


1o-page Descriptive List free. Untested, 
$1.00 each; $9.00 per doz. Natural R. C. Golden 
from Imported Stock, Sel. Untested, $1.10 
each; Tested, $1.50. Bees by pound and Nu- 
clei. Leaflets, “How to Introduce Queens,” 
15c each; on “Increase,” 15c, or both for 2sc. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




















The Campbell System 


INSURES your cropagainst DROUTH 
Our experience in 1910 and 1911 has 
proved that good crops can be grown 
with less than eighteen inches of rain- 
fall. Those who followed the Camp- 
bell System in 1910 had acrop in 1911. 


Don’t Take Any Risks for 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system. 


Campbell’s Scientfic Farmer - $1.00 
Campbell’s Soil Culture Manual - $2.50 
Combination Price - - - $3.00 


, ., Address, : 
Campbell’s Soil Culture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
When you write ask about the Campbell 

Correspond School 8Atf 


TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 


Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 


Buy Honey and Beeswax. 
Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 


4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, one of the most experienced 
and largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made six trips to Mexico, investigating that 
place as a bee-country, and is so _ infat- 
uated with it that he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting up a finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as a 
Bee-Man’s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock-raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between 55 and 08 
Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Aiso a 
great health resort. He will mail this book 
FREE by addressing, 7Ar2t 


B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 
ted, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 
so cts. additional; Select Tested, §1.00 extra. 
Breeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 


257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Or Berkeley, Cal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


My strain of Bees originated from the Ital- 
ian bee of North Italy, and this strain has 
led all other in honey-production. They are 
gentle, and stand the severe winters of the 
North. Prices June Ist: . 
Select Virgins. 40c each, or $4.00 doz.; Se- 
lect Untested, 75c, or 6 for $4.00, and $7.50 per 
doz. Tested. $1.25 each. Send for Circular. 


Geo. W. Barnes, Box 340, Norwalk, 0. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale—15 Eges $1.00 


Indian Runner Ducks — White and Fawn. 























2-3 J. F. Michaal, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 








Muth Ideal Bee-Veil Free as Premium. 


The Muth Veil is made of light-weight 
indestructible wire and strong cambric, and 
will last a lifetime. Fits nicely around 
either a straw hat ora derby, and is easily 
put on or off in a jiffy. 

It is comfortable, and there is no chance 
for a bee to crawl up under it when properly 
adjusted, ; 

The Muth Ideal Veil cannot be blown in- 
to your eyes, nor stick to your face, and does 
not obstruct your view in the least. When 
catching a swarm in a tree or bush, it cannot 
hang on the twigs to be torn to shreds as 
some other Veils do. 

Price, postpaid, 75 cents; or with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60 
or FREE as a premium for sending us 2 new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


George W. York & Co., 317,X°: Chicago, Ill, 




































- ECONOMY TO YOURSEL 
ECONOM « ECONOMY TO YOUR BEES 


Are Two Essential Points Gained by Using 





Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Because it is the same TASTE, and the same 
SMELL, and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB 
the Honey-Bees make themselves. It is the more 
acceptable to them because it is not like their OWN 
COMB. 

Remember, Mr. Bee-Keeper, that to youn HONEY 
IS MONE Y—then use 


Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 



















Work for a Full-Capacity Honey-Crop. 






Send for Samples. All Supplies at Prices you appreciate. 


Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 
DOOLITTLE’S © 


‘‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: 

. It is practically the only comprehensive 
book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mot 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.” 


Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. ft is a book of 126 pages, andis 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,:75:cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—bot! 
for $1.50; or a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal ont 
year—both for $1.25. The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at}! 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every bee-keeper should have acopy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the sta 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connect? 
with bee-keeping and honey-production, - . 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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Established 1885 


We carry an up-to-date 
line of 


Bee-Keepers 
Supplies 


Send for our 64-page catalog that has 
been greatly enlarged and many new 
features added. The fifty questions 
that-are asked for so often by mail are 
answered on page 60, and will be most 
valuable to the beginner. Alsosome in- 
formation is given on foul brood. We 
carry a full line of hives, sections, and 
all supplies commonly needed in an 
apiary. Our shipping facilities are 
good—we can fill your orders promptly. 

Do not fail to write us, or drop us a 
card for our catalog, FREE. Beeswax 
taken in exchange for supplies. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


W.H.Laws 








> 
> 
Will be ready to take care of your y 
Queen Orders, whether large or small N 
the coming season, Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings LAWS > 
QUEENS above the usual standard. 
Better let us book your orders now. > 
Tested Queeds in March and after; 
Untested, after April 1st. About 50 > 
first-class Breeding Queens ready at 
any date. : N 

Prices: Tested, $1.25; five for $5.00. 
Breeders, each, $5.00. Address, > 
y 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVATATATAY 








Names of Bee-Keepers Wanted.— We 
desire very much to have the names and 
addresses of all the bee-keepers who 
arein your locality who do not now 
take the American Bee Journal. We 
would like to get every one of them on 
our list of regular readers. If you will 
send to this office the names and ad- 
dresses of such bee-keepers, we will be 
pleased to mail each a sample copy of 
the American Bee Journal. Perhaps 
you could send in their subscriptions, 
and thus earn some of the various pre- 
miums that we offer from time to time 
for getting new subscriptions. We feel 
that every bee-keeper ought to read the 
American Bee Journal regularly. He 
would not only be more successful, 
but would be less of a competitor of 
his neighbor bee-keepers, if he were 
more enlightened on the subject of 
bees and honey. We would appreciate 
it very much if all who can do so will 
send us the names and addresses of 
their bee-keeping neighbors who do 
not at present receive the American 
Bee Journal. 

















BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS | Andarson’s Famous 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 





First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at #1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good. live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price. 
$1.00, postpaid: or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.— It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature's 
Way. A good authority says: “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette. 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “ Father: of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20: or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $2.00: or 
given FREE as a promium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A.J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20: or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1.90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
a premium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
er in the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. Itis fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 8% 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10" Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust,and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 











TexasQueens 


Italians 
Carniol’ns 
Banats 


The best to be found of each. Will be 
ready as soon as you can use them. Let 
me book your orders now. 


My Queens are 
Guaranteed Pure, Vigorous & Healthy 
PRICES : 


Untested, each, 75 cents; per dozen, $8.00, 
Tested, each, $1.25; per dozen, $12.00. 


Circular Free. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 
San Benito, - Texas 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Italians AND 
Carniolans 
The Keith System of Breeding insures 


the best Queens that 
can be produced. My Strain is the result of 
20 years of careful breeding and selection. | 
feel confident that few, if any, can surpass 
them. 

Color has not been my special object: but 
to produce bees that will bring in honey, 
and store it in supers where it is wanted. I 
am also paying a great deal of attention to 
Gentleness among my bees, so that almost 
any one can handle them. 

Annual importations of Queens has kept 
my stock absolutely pure. 


Prices as follows; 





' , I 6 12 
i, a ae eee $ 6.00 
Untested...... Css dsa cn a 7,00 
Warranted ... 1.25........ SPB ovcnne II.00 
Tested... .... EGO. n cesses BO svccsecs 13.00 


Select Tested, $2.00 each. 
Breeder, $3.00 and up. 


Nuclei and Full Colonies. 


Bees dy the Pound. Write for Circular. 
Apiaries inspected for brood-diseases 


FRANK M. KEITH, 


83% Florence St. Worcester, Mass. 


CARNIOLANS 


BREED BEST 

DURING SPRING MONTHS 
Of any races of bees. This is of immense 
importance. Bees must be gotten strong 
early. Success in Honey-Production can come on- 
ly by having colonies strong when harvest opens, 
Ask for “ Superiority of the Carniolan Bee.” 
giving full description, prices of Queens, &c. 

It's Free. Albert G. Hann, 
Scientific Queen-Breeder, Pittstown, W. J. 


For Sale 








—30 Deep Shallow Extracting Su- 
pers, 20 Full Drawn, 1o with inch 
. D., crate and 


starters—never used. Will K 
sell one or more at $1.00 each. 
S. A. Peck, Northumberland, Pa. 


sAtf 
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LEWIS BEEWARE and DADANT’S FOUNDATION !! 


—— Shipped Promptly 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY C 


Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) Send for Catalog. 
148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. Enough said! 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


THE SECRET OF 
Success in Bee-Keeping| & 


Is to Keep Your Colonies Strong; to do This You Must Have 


GOOD LAYING QUEENS 


Which We Guarantee at the Following Prices: 
Golden 3-Band Italian Carniolan 


Untested—1 for $1.00: 6 for $5.40; 12 for $0.60; 25 for $17.50 
Tested—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.40; 12 for $15.60; 25 for $30.00 
Nuclei with Untested Queen—r- -frame, f .50; Six 1-frame, $15.00 


NOT 
* INC. 





—2 frame, $3.50; six 2-frame, $20.40 
pie ‘* Tested ‘* —1 frame, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40 
- - “« _>-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame. $23.40 


The Drones used in our Apiary for Mating purpose are reared from the very best 
selected Queens, which is as necessary as the ae of a good Queen for Queen-Rearing. 

For good Queens and quick service you can not do better than place your order with 
us. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, Directions for building up weak Colonies 
will be mailed to you for 10 cents. 

The above Queens are all reared in Separate Yards. 2Atf 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, R. F. D. No. 3, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





bring the largest 
profits — 100% more 
than other poultry. Ca- 
nizin ~ go bye 
30°”: earned. Capons sell for 
ss = 30c. a pound, while ordinary poul- 
lle try brings only l15c. a pound. 
Progressive poultrymen know 
: these things and use 


p\ PILLING ‘sews 


ING SETS 


Sent postpaid, $2.50 perset with 
“Easy-to-use”? instructions. 


I bi ing, 


» Wealso make Poult 
Sectiins 250. - Gape "worm Extractor, 25¢e. Frene 
Killing Knife, 500, Booklet, “Guide for Caponizing,” FREE. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Red Clover and Golden Queens 


Untested, 
Nuclei, $1.00 


Are the Best Honey-Gatherers. 
soc; Select, 75c; Tested, $1.00. 
per frame. 


Evansville Bee & Honey Co., 


Evansville, Ind. 
Puease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


‘““FALCONER”’ 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 


money. 
C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


1Atf 








January to April is just three months—¥% of a year. 


rush orders. 
same attention—no matter what the amount of your order may be, but 


and we want to make it worth your while to place an early order. 
Saving at the rate of 12 percent per year ought to interest everybody. 


books, from frames to comb foundation. Get this Catalog NOW. 


213 Institute Place, 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr. 


(Jeffrey Building) 


THREE PERCENT is the amount of our early order discount on cash purchases 


Now 3 percent for 3 months is interest at the rate of 12 
percent per year—so you see why we urge early orders accompanied by cash this month. 


ANOTHER reason is that we can serve you better now than three months hence. 
will be putting up carload shipments for our dealers and distributing centers, and every effort in our big plant 
—the largest establishment in the world devoted to the manufacture of bee-supplies—will be directed to filling 
You will be just as anxious for your goods as our other patrons, and will deserve and receive the 


We can Serve you Better Now 


Try this on a part of your list anyway. 


We Manufacture Everything in Bee-Supplies 


Get our 1912 catalog which gives descriptions, illustrations and prices on everything from bee-hives to bee- 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


FIGURE THIS OUT FOR YOURSELF $ 


If you buy Bee-Supplies NOW that you will need in April, 
you save money at the rate of 12 percent on the §$. 


in January. 


In a few weeks we 


Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. 1484 North. 





May, 1912. 











Use th this Coupon 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
General Agts. for Root’s Goods. 
LANSING, MIcH. 














Dear Sirs:—Please quote me 
your prices on the attached list 
of bee-supplies I need. Also send 
me your 64-page catalog, anda 
complimentary copy of “The 
Bee-Keepers’ Dictionary.” 


ww 





Bargains in Bee-Supplies 


The recent death of James Heddon leaves 
us with a large amount of Bee-Fixtures and 
Supplies of almost every description, which 
will be sold at a great sacrifice. Write us 
for an inventory, and write at once, as these 
goods will not last long at the prices we are 
closing them out. sAa2t 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest tn the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices wi make you smile. We want 
10 mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, ond sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Is the Second Largest Ry. Centre in 
4 U.S.. Send us your Orders. Wecan > 
save you Money on 


Root’s Hives, Sections, Foun- % 
dation, etc., 
4 and Ship Orders Promptly. } 
Our Catalog is Free. 
Write for Prices on Seeds. N 
S. J. GRIGGS & CO. 
‘ 24 N. Erie St., Toledo. Ohio 
DLA TAY PAY WDA LAS 





BEE-ESCAPE 


IME At All 
SAVES | HOMEY | Dealers 


Each, 15c.; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid. 


If your Dealer does not keep them, 
order from Factory, with Complete In- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill. 


tlease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
Berry Baskets, Crates, Etc. 


Sold at Rock Bottom prices. From Factory 
to Consumer. Send for prices. 


W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 
323 to 325 Park Ave., on L.S, & M.S. R.R. 
Ylyase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Pree Mn aee aca neater uene anne aeaeueneanes MSIE 


all you have to sell. 


ph nm 


Texas Bee-Keepers | —— 


We are carrying a complete stock, and can make Prompt Shipment of 


DADANT FOUNDATION 


the kind that is always uniform, and that the bees accept immediately. 
Every Sheet Guaranteed. 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


the kind that is perfectly built of clear white pine and standard thickness, 
Every Piece Guaranteed. 


AMERICAN HONEY-CANS 


the kind that has always been the standard by which honey-can value is judged, 
Every Can Guaranteed. 


WE WANT TO BUY YOUR HONEY AND WAX. 


We do not handle Honey on commission. 


We pay CASH for it, and want 
Permit us to quote you our prices. 


Write for our Supply Catalog. 


Southwestern Bee Co., 1022 So. Flores St., San Antonio, Texas. 
HMMM MM RM RMR MMM RRM RRR MRM ee eee 
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May, 1912. 

















“If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 
td 
Bee-Supplies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
4 baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 


Famous Queens! 


From Improved Stock. 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


Not inclined to swarm, and as for Honey- 
Gathering they have few equals. 

Three- band, Golden, and Carniolans— 
bred in separate yards; ready March 2oth. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5; 12 for $o. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8; 12 for $15.00. Breeders of either 
strain, $5.00. ; 

Nuclei, with Untested Queens — I-frame, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-fr. 



















ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 


For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
will be interested. A descriptive circular free. Finest 

4 white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 


















e q $20.40. 

{4 WALTER S POUDER, indianapolis, ind Nuclei with Tested Queens—1-frame, $3.00; 

¢ 85¢ Massachusetts Avenue. six 1-frame, $17.40; 2 frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, 
$23.40. 


VAVAVAVAVATAVAVATVAYVAVAYVAVAYVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAYVAYAYAY, Our Queens and Drones are all reared 


cron eg | ac Queens, hey some should 
4 4 . . ith the nes as well as the Queens. 
Protection Hive Bingham Smokers | We vcarantec safe arrival and’ satistac: 
tion. 

D. E. BROTHERS, 
2A9t Jacksonville, Ark. 


Please mentinn Am. Bee Journal when writine. 


BARNES sacs 


Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
init ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 











The best and|Insist on “Old 
lowest-priced | Reliable’’ BING- Seman 
Sounte - — AM ox re) oy 7 OLEAN 
live on _the/|for sale ya 

market. This|dealers in Bee- GEE SMOKER 
hive has %-in. | keepers’supplies 
material in| For over 30 years 
the outer wall| the standard in 
and it is not | allcountries.The 
cheaply made!smoker with a 
of 3s material | valve in the bel- 
as are some | lows, with direct 
other hives|draft, bent cap, 
on the mark- | inverted bellows 
et. Send for | and soot-burning 

























Pat’d 1878, °82, °92 & 1908 





CIRCULAR | device. 4,000 hongy-boxes, and © great deal 
showing 12}. Smoke Engine, of other work. This winter we have 


large illustra- 


double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
tions. It will 


4-inch, each, $1.25; mail, $1.50. make, and we expect todo it with 


: to 
: A Doctor, 3'-inch, each, 85c; mail, $1.10. this Saw. It will do all you it 
pay to inves-| Conqueror, 3-inch, each, 75c; mail. $1.00. elist free. 


tigate Little Wond 4 16 me will.” Catalog and price-list 
. ittle Wonder, 2-in., ea., 50c; mail, 65c. y 
Manufactured only by Honey: Knife, 60 cents; mail, 80 cents. er ie Address, W.¥. & JOHN BARNES, 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. | ies a 



















ntion Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


1 Ideal 








R. H. Schmidt and his Improved 


Winter and Summer Case’ 


With Patent Feeder ar- 
rangement in bottom. 





























This will make the only com- 


plete Winter - Case on the 





market, as bees can be fed Up to 110 in the shade. 
at any time—warm or cold 


weather is all the same. 


One man can feed 100 
colonies in 20 minutes, with- 


out making any disturbance, 






or killing a single bee. 


R. H. Schmidt, Sheboygan, Wis. Down to 25 below zero. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 


Address, R. H. Schmidt, Box 209, R. R. No. 3, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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CuicaGo, April 22.—The sales of honey 
during the month of April have been of 
small volume, hardly up to the normal of the 
past 10 years. Prices for A No.1to fancy 
grades of comb honey have held steadily at 
7@r18c per lb., but there was very little of it. 
The other grades range from 1@sc per lb. 
less. Dark and mixed comb, also those of 
irregular shape, or built without separators, 
have been difficult to dispose of. at 1o@12c 
per |b. Extracted honey remains fairly 
steady in price at from 8@oc pe lb. for the 
white grade, according to kind and quality, 
with the ambers chiefly at 7c per lb., but 
some of the fine sages have brought 8c per 
lb. There is quite a quantity of it being 
carried over despite the fact that we hada 
small flow in the neighboring territories 
during torr. Beeswax is in good demand at 
from 30@32c per lb., according to color and 
and cleanliness. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 

























INDIANAPOLIS, Apr. 22.—White comb honey 
sells at 18c per pound in to-caselots. Amber 
grades in slow demand and at lower figures. 
Best extracted sells at 11@12c per pound in 
sgalloncans. Jobbing houses are well sup- 
plied, but producers are not now offering 
any honey. Beeswax is in good demand, and 
producers are being paid 31c per pound. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 









CINCINNATI, April 22.—There is very little 
demand for honey at the present time, 
nevertheless, for the fancy comb honey we 
are getting $3.75 a case from the wholesaler, 
and $4.00 from the retailer, Light amber 
honey, in large quantities, we are seliing at 
»4@7%4c a lb., and fancy table at from 8%@roc, 










































of a broken package. 













we have goods put up in small original packages. 
factory in one, two, three, four and five pound cartons. 


Honey Ano (& BEEswax~ 














according to the quantity and quality pur- 
chased. 

Owing to the great loss of bees, no doubt 
there will be a fall in the price of beeswax, 
and only for the choicest wax can we pay 
30@32c a pound delivered here in trade. 

THE FRED W. MutTH Co. 


_BosTon, Apr.23.—Fancy white comb,17@18c; 

light amber, isc; amber, 14c. Fancy white 
extracted. ro@11c; light amber, 9@10c; am- 
ber, 9c. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


_ Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—The market 
is almost cleaned up on both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Wequote: No. 1 white comb, 
24-section cases. $3 25; No. 2, $3.00; No. 1am- 
ber, $3 00; No. 2, $2.75. Extracted, white. per 
pound, oc: extracted amber, 7%@8c. Bees- 
wax, per Ib., 25@28c. 
C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE CO 


DENVER, April 22.—We 
honey to quote; our market is entirely 
cleaned up. Our jobbing quotations on 
white extracted are oc; light amber, 8c; 
strained, 64%@7%c. We pay 26c in cash,and 
28c in trade for clean, yellow beeswax de- 
livered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs'N. 

F. Rauchfuss, Mer. 


have no comb 


NEw YorRK, April 23.—Our market is prac- 
tically bare of comb honey, so to speak. 
Some few little lots still arriving, which 
have been held back, and find ready sale at 
from 1s@17c for the white, and from 13@14c 
for amber and light amber, according to 
quality. Extracted honey still remains very 


As a Shipping-Point Cincinnati Cannot be Excelled 


for this section of the country. We are located on the great trunk lines for points south of us, and orders re- 
ceived from this territory are shipped out at once on direct routes so that customers are assured of prompt 
service and a minimum charge for transportation. 


Coupled with the advantages offered by these resources is the service we maintain for our patrons. At 
this season of the year our stocks are complete, and we are making effort to handle orders with the greatest 
dispatch possible, so that there may be absolutely no delays in filling hurry orders. ; 
the supply business enables us to anticipate your wants to such an extent that we have included your order 
with ours to the factory, so we are simply waiting your instructions to get them started to you. 

For the small bee-keeper, and those who have a part of the supplies they will need for the coming season, 
For instance, thereis foundation of all grades packed at the 
Sections of all standard sizes in cartons of 100, 250, 





and boxes of 500. These small packages enable the bee-keeper to buy in quantities just suited to his needs, 
with the assurance that the goods will reach him in the best condition possible, and with no loss on account 








quiet. The demand has not been up to 
former years ever since the first of January, 
and we really see no indications for an im- 
provement at this time. Prices remain nomi- 
nally the same, with very little trade. We 
sanction fully what Editor Root says in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, in the April rsth 
issue, entitled, ‘Why Bee-Keepers Should 
Produce More Comb Honey this Year."’ The 
editor is right in what he says; itseems that 
too much extracted has been produced of 
late years, and not enough of comb. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Apr. 22.—The demand for 
honey the past month has been more marked, 
and there is still a lot unsold. Comb honey, 
1s@18c; water-white extracted, o@10c; light 
amber, 8@8%c; lower grades, 5@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 27%@30c per pound for light in color, 
and 23@26c for dark. J. C. FROHLIGER. 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 22.—The market on comb 
honey is about cleaned up, and there is a 
very light demand. It seems the demand 
has fallen off considerably. White extracted 
in 60-lb. cans at toc, light amber in 60-lb. 
cans at 8%c; there is also a very light de- 
mand for extracted. Beeswax in fair de- 
mand at $33 per 100 lbs. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. .H . WEBER & Co. 
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AQUASUN 


The flavor of richest apple cider. 

A table delicacy that has no equal. 

A beverage that refreshes and invigorates. 
The strongest health-germs in Nature. 


Made from Honey& Water 
In any kitchen, at any hour, at a cost of 
2 to 4 cents per gallon. Process and right 
to make it, 25c. Circular Free. sArat 


Cc. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 





Our long experience in 


If you have lost some bees the past winter, don’t be discouraged, but prepare to make the very most of 
those you have left, or to replenish your hives, for the coming season is bound to be a good one; and if there 
has been quite a loss in your vicinity there will be all the more nectar for your bees to gather. 
the season finds you prepared to give them plenty of room in which to store the harvest when it comes. 

If you haven’t had your catalog from us, there is one ready to mail if you'll give us your present address. 


Cc. H. W. Weber & Co. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Be sure that 





























Removal Notice: Chicago “fatcon” Branch 


Owing to the removal of our Chicago Manager, Mr. York, 
who is locating in Northern Idaho, Mr. H. S. Duby, of St. 
Anne, Ill., just south of Chicago, takes charge of our Branch 
matters in addition to his present Jine of bee and poultry sup- 
plies. All mail which has been addressed to our Branch at 117 
North Jefferson Street, is forwarded by main Chicago Office 
and received in St. Anne by Mr. Duby, as soon as the carrier 
would deliver in Chicago. So no time will be lost in filling 
your orders. St. Anne, Ill., is at the junction of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway and the Big Four Division of the New 
York Central Railway systems, affording the fastest deliveries 
with lowest freight rates. Send your orders to 


H. S. DUBY, ST. ANNE, ILL. 


And any letters mailed in our Chicago addressed envelopes 
will be delivered to St. Anne immediately. 


The “falcon” Factory 


manufactures a full line of dovetailed and double-walled Hives, 


Supers, Sections, Foundation, and all necessary implements at 
Falconer, N. Y. . 

If you do not have acopy of our RED CATALOG—the 
only logically arranged catalog ever published—and the easiest 
Dewey Foundation Fasterer —the most practical. from which to order, drop us or our nearest dealer a card. 

common-sense Foundation Fastener made. Our distributers are located all over this and all foreign 

Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.50. countries, and the name of nearest one is gladly supplied. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company, Falconer, N. Y. 


Where the good bee-hives come from 
Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. H. Ss. Duby, St. Anne, Hl. 





The “Massie’”’ Bee-Hives 


We consider these the Best Up-to-date Hives made. 


Double - Walled, made of full thickness of lumber, same 
Super capacity as a 10-fr. Dov. hive, and of the 
same price. Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive List. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We furnish Everything Needed in Practical, Profitabe Bee Culture 


We manufacture the Dovetailed and Massie Hives with either the 
Scalloped Supers Plain Section Supers or Extracting Supers 





We have millions of as nice SECTIONS as are to be found in the market, either scalloped or plain, of all the 
STANDARD sizes. All of our Foundation is made by the 


NEW WEED PROCESS 


From strictly pure wax. None better. 


Our Large Hlustrated Catalog is Furnished Free to All Bee-Keepers or Dealers. Write Us 
for Special Prices. No Trouble to Answer Inquiries. 


It describes and illustrates numerous money-saving and money-making devices, tried in our own apiaries be- 


fore offering them to the public. Write at once for a copy of our Catalog. Our prices are the lowest, 
the quality of our goods equal to the best; a trial will prove our assertion. 


Established 1864. KRETCHMER MFG. CO0., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 











